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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The most authoritative opinion—and by authorita- 
tive is not meant author-itative—this week has been 
that the position on the Western Front is exceedingly 
favourable: one may have gathered this 
distinctly from more than one quarter. Some opinion 
is even to the effect, we believe, that (virtually) all the 
German legions are now engaged. Other opinion—- 
very generally distributed—is that the position as 
regards Verdun is irretrievable for the enemy. We con- 
fess we incline at present to take a somewhat less super- 
sanguine view; whilst as to the state of things actually 
within Germany, the people there are not really 
starving, or next door to starvation, and they are not 
more in a state of mutiny, rebellion, revolt, or what- 
ever synonym is preferred, than they were a year ago. 


But if we take a more reticent view than some people 
who are well informed in these matters, and than many 
people who are not well informed, we have not the 
least doubt about the successes and the inspired 
gallantry of the British Army, which has continued its 
tremendous attacks on the enemy this past week. The 
whole thing is most splendid. One crowded hour of 
glorious life, as Scott said, is worth an age without a 
name. Now the sensation of the most crowded hour 
of the most glorious life must be experienced when 
regiments that have been restricted to the wearing, 
spirit-flagging defensive for months following months 
are at length let loose from the leash. That has been 
the sensation of our matchless men in Picardy this 
week again. We must try to gather the threads 
together and make as clear as we can the story of the 
fighting from the point at which we were forced to 
break off last week. 


On Tuesday evening Sir Douglas Haig sent the good 
news that his troops, after ten days and nights of con- 
tinuous fighting, had occupied the enemy’s first system 
of defence on a front of 14,000 yards north of the 
Somme. No field works could have been made with 


quite | 


greater care or with a more labyrinthine skill. 
Numerous rows of unbroken fire trenches, with support 
trenches and reserve trenches, extended to a depth 
ranging from 2,000 to 4,000 yards; and in this armed 
territory were five villages, all strongly fortified, many 
formidable redoubts, and many entrenched woods, 
guarded by barbed wire. Add to these things the 
routine fire of German machine-guns and heavy 
counter-attacks, then the intrepidity of our men can be 
understood. One wood, the Bois de Trénes, has been, 
and is, the theatre of terrific vicissitude. The Germans 
re-captured it after six assaults; on Tuesday they were 
driven out of it to the northernmost fringe, and to- 
day the whole wood is ours. 


_And the village battle stories are equally stirring. 
For instance, on 1 July our men reached the downs to 
the north of Fricourt and invaded Contalmaison, but 
were unable to hold it. Yesterday week they tried 
again, at first with success; then they were driven out 
again by a very strong counter-attack. At night, on 
7 July, after a fierce bombardment, they carried Con- 
talmaison for the third time, and held it firmly, 
defeating with heavy loss the German counter-assault. 
Since then, the enemy has failed twice to retake the 
village, suffering severely. To the east of Contal- 
maison, in the large Bois de Mametz, line after line 
of German trenches has been stormed, not without 
bitter set-backs, till at last the whole wood is in British 
hands. Both Mametz and Contalmaison were big 
battles. | Yesterday our troops continued their of- 
fensive, breaking into four miles of German front and 
capturing Longueval and Bazentin-le-Grand. 


A French officer with the British Army has sent to 
the French Press some notes on the capture of Fricourt 
on 3 July. Before the bombardment hurled the village 
into ruins the houses stood on a gentle slope crowned 
by a fortified wood. Some of the first line dug-outs 
were 40 feet deep, and the streets could be enfiladed 
by the Germans from buildings outside the village. 
Every detail of the defence was thorough engineering. 
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Our men failed to capture Fricourt on 1 July, but two 
days later, at noon, after the artillery had done its 
earthquake work, they encircled the village and carried 
it by storm, taking fifteen hundred prisoners. Many 
Yorkshire and Durham miners fought splendidly, and 
the General commanding told the French officer that he 
had only one battalion of the old Army, but that the 
new battalions in a fight could not be distinguished from 
the old. ‘‘ They are as sure and expert as veterans. 
, And I know that other officers commanding 
new battalions are satisfied.”’ 


Sir Douglas Haig reports that the Germans have 
brought up large reinforcements, and the same news 
comes from the French front in the battle of the rivers 
Somme and Ancre. Though glorious things have been 
achieved since 1 July, the Anglo-French advance has 
not yet passed from its initial stage, and much harm 
is done by those sanguine persons who imagine that 
the Germans will soon retreat to the line of Liége, the 
Ardennes, and the Vosges. Only a little distance 
separates the French from Péronne, which lies in a 
slight depression dominated by the French position in 
front and by a small hill, called Mont St. Quentin, 
behind the town. Biaches has been taken, and the 
French gnaw their line forward, in the region of 
Barleux, three miles north-west of Péronne; but we 
must all remember that just south of Péronne there is 
a wide stretch of marsh land, as well as the defended 
river and road and railway. Much fighting has still to 
be pressed home. 


As for the position at Verdun, our Allies say that 
the German attacks since Tuesday have redoubled in 
violence. It was on Tuesday morning that a change 
began on the right bank of the Meuse, at Fleury 
station, and around the tragic woods of Chénois and 
Chapitre. Along this front the Germans made frequent 
assaults, and gained at last a foothold in the Damloup 
Battery, and here and there east of Fumin Wood. 
The French counter-attacked at once and recovered 
their lost ground in the wood. On Wednesday 
morning, at about 10 o'clock, after an _ intense 
artillery preparation, six German regiments poured 
out from Fleury and from the Vaux-Chapitre Wood 
and made a formidable attack on Souville Fort. About 
20,000 men advanced on a narrow front of 1,000 
yards, suffering great losses; but they won some 
ground below Fleury, in the neighbourhood of the 
Chapelle St. Fine, at the intersection of the Fleury and 
Vaux roads. 


This gain need not now compromise the French de- 
fence, which comprises two very strong lines behind the 
Souville-Tavannes front. One of them is_ solidly 
organised along the northern edge of three woods, the 
Bois de Fleury, the Bois des Essarts, the Bois des 
Héspices, while the other is guarded by Forts Belle- 
ville and St. Michel. The French are cool and con- 
fident, keeping always in mind the slowness of the 
German advance, and believing that events on the 
Somme will compel the enemy to give up the Verdun 
campaign. Meantime all along the Western front 
many young men every day are taken from the Franco- 
British armies by the most sublime of all deaths, while 
we at home do at ease our little and secure bits of 
work. The men to be envied are those who fight. 


News from the Russian front continues to be good. 
Last Sunday the railway junction and town of Delatyn, 
west of Kolomea, was taken, adding to our Ally’s 
Galician victories a gain that helps to turn the right 
flank of General von Bothmer’s army. Von Bothmer’s 
troops have fought stubbornly, holding on to the line 
of the Strypa; but their position becomes apparently 
worse. At any moment their retreat might be ordered. 
Stanislau is in danger, and the Russian momentum 
gathers weight. Hence the improvement in Volhynia, 


where General Brusiloff has gained ground on the 


northern edge of Lutsk salient. In some places on the 
east of Kovel he has forced the Germans back twenty- 
five miles, and from Sokul and Ugly to the Pripet a 
fifty-mile front is intensely active. But the end is far 
from yet. The Austro-German forces, after reaching 
their line on the Stokhod, have turned, and furious 
combats go on. It is said that General von Mackensen 
is in command of the German movements. 


Mr. Collins Baker communicates with us again this 
week, defending the Admiralty for its manner of 
reporting the great sea fight. We note his point that 
a Japanese Admiral perceived in the first report a 
British victory. But then, alas! those who read it on 
Friday evening were not ‘‘ Admirals all’?! And the 
point is, it was the duty and business of the authorities 
to consider the probable effect on the British public and 
on neutral countries, to say nothing of our Allies and of 
theenemy. We fear we cannot modify in the smallest 
possible degree the view we have expressed that the 
authorities made a foolish blunder. It made the 
British public very bad, the German public very glad, 
the British Navy very ‘‘mad’’, whilst we suspect it 
made some of our Allies rather sad. In this connection 
there has been much talk of naval language: 
certainly some of the language over that Report was 
naval. 


A correspondent has written us a letter which he 
does not desire to be printed fully, complaining that 
we have more than once joined in the cheap sensa- 
tionism of those who shout down the German Navy 
as composed of inefficients and cowards. We have 
done nothing of the kind. On the contrary, we have 
often tried to impress on people that the German Navy 
ought never to be forgotten, and protested against the 
extravagance of those who declared the submarine 
campaign to be ‘‘a farce’’. What we have said has 
been that the German Navy, so far, has cut an 
exceedingly bad figure in the war, which is true. Its 
boasts and falsehoods and the preposterous announce- 
ments of great naval victories over Great Britain, and 
of vain searches for Admiral Jellicoe’s Grand Fleet in 
the Baltic—these justify one in saying that it has cut 
a bad figure in the war. 


Again, there was its bombardment of Whitby and 
Scarborough, and the peacock pride with which it 
declared to the world that it had silenced or demolished 
their fortifications ! Was that not cutting an indifferent 
figure—to batter down some undefended civilian 
homes, kill and maim nobody but women and infants, 
and then flee back, to brag behind its mine fields? 
Nor can we regard the torpedoing of the ‘‘ Lusitania ”’ 
as heroical. We should describe it as a cowardly act. 
There are other incidents that might be put in the same 
category, but we need not go further. The German 
Navy has cut a bad figure in the war. But that is not 
to say that all its ships are inefficiently handled, or 
that its men are all cowards. On the contrary, we 
believe it to be a powerful and still formidable fleet, 
and we have not the least doubt that many of its ships 
fought with great trenchancy and courage in the recent 
engagement. Belittling the strength and resolution 
of our German enemy is not our way. It has always 
struck us as a foolish habit. The enemy is immensely 
strong, resolute, and enduring, and still has the finest 
military machine the world has known, though, as we 
have said, he seems to be lacking in anything like 
individual military genius. 


The arrival of the ‘‘ Deutschland’’, a large sub- 
marine from Germany, at Norfolk, Virginia, on 
Sunday last with a cargo of considerable size has been 
magnified into a considerable feat. Details supplied 
from a German source, and filtered through American 
journalism, may well be suspected, and all sorts of 
statements have gained currency. We gather that the 
commander of the vessel, in his journey of 4,000 odd 
miles, travelled under water whenever he spied smoke, 
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so there does not seem to be much in his reaching the | not wish to underrate the value of science and scien- 


United States, The submarine, which claims to be 
ynarmed, is apparently to be treated as a commercial 
yessel, though various protests have been raised. 
Viewed in this light, it does not strike one as a 


remunerative proposition. 


Thanks to an Order in Council, first published a week 
ago, on 8 July, the pernicious Declaration of London is 
at last quite dead. In 1911 it was killed by the House 
of Lords, but on 20 August 1914, when still unratified, 
it suffered a sea change, becoming active as law in 
most of its articles. Afterwards it was cut slowly into 
snippets, though its most important clause defines the 
document as ‘‘un ensemble indivisible’’. Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg loves this evil thing, describing it 
as the Proclamation of the Freedom of the Seas, and 
he is sure that neutral Europe, like Germany, has 
‘‘almost ceased to hope that the cause of neutral 
commerce during this war will find a champion in the 
United States ’’. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles attributes the final death of the 
London Declaration partly to the instinctive sea-sense 
of the English people, partly to the Lords, who rejected 
it and the Naval Prize Bill also. But surely Mr. 
Bowles was the pioneer, for his attacks on the Declara- 
tion went on for seven years, beginning in May 1909. 
Recently we have re-studied his later articles, in the 
“‘Candid Quarterly Review ’’, passing through the 
Declaration of Paris to Hague Conventions, and 
onward to the London Naval Conference of 1909, where 
German guile and British idealism, by working 
together again as cronies, tried to impose neutrality on 
British sea~power. 


The less said about Ireland to-day the better— 
though there is so much to say! We must, however, 
record the fact that Mr. Redmond has broken out 
badly over the proposed ‘‘ settlement ’’—a sinister 
word, by the way, as stonemasons and gravediggers 
use it of earth round a tomb—and in a statement issued 
on Thursday he declared the speech of Lord Lans- 
downe (embodying the plans of the Government) to 
be ‘‘a gross insult to Ireland’’. As we said several 
weeks ago in the SaTurpAY REviEw, this perilous 
adventure of the Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd George 
should never have been engaged in, though we are 
sure it was engaged in with good faith. Let us all 
hope earnestly against hope that the thing will some- 
how be patched up. The one intensely necessary thing 
is to get on with the war. 


When Lord Haldane rose in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday to deliver an address on the untrained 
state of the nation, the Duke of Buccleuch was moved 
to exclaim that the ‘‘ noble lord shall explain his past 
conduct in misleading Great Britain on the German 
danger and in misleading Germany on British policy ”’. 
Really, we cannot wonder at the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
interposition—for it was somewhat as if Mr. Birrell 
were to rise in the House of Commons and Iecture the 
nation on its policy of drift in Ireland, or as if Sir 
John Simon were to get up there and lecture the nation 
on having flouted Lord Roberts in 1912. We have 
never ourselves thought that Lord Haldane was the 
sinner and his two or three chief colleagues in the 
last Government saints in this matter; and we do not 
think that he should be drawn and quartered whilst 
they are not even to be hanged. At least four mem- 
bers in the inner Cabinet of the last Government were 
his equals in responsibility; but, wiser to-day than 
Lord Haldane in their generation, they do at any rate 
refrain at this time from reading the nation lectures 
on its want of training. Lord Haldane must admit 
he ‘‘ asked for it’’ in the House of Lords this week ! 


The debate, however, had its compensations, for 
Lord Cromer, with all the authority belonging to one 
of our great administrators, made a noble and, we 
think, unanswerable plea for the humanities. He did 


tific training, but he pointed out the necessity of 
remembering the vast difference between instruction 
and education. No one, as he said, wishes the classics 
to be the object of an exclusive superstition ; but they 
afford the sort of education which trains character. 
They supply, in fact, an unequalled discipline for the 
mind and the soul alike. The war has made us put 
them higher, not lower. With all our boasted civilisa- 
tion, we go back to them for the finest lessons and 
the most pertinent examples. 


Everyone will agree with Lord Cromer that to place 
the whole education of this country on a strictly utili- 
tarian basis would be disastrous. Yet we have seen shal- 
low views of this sort openly expressed—pretty nearly 


in the words which a realist of decadent Rome ascribes - 


to a rag-picker talking to the scum of the streets. 
Lord Cromer discovered in Germany the deterioration 
of a national mind which, in its devotion to material 
prosperity, had lost the atmosphere of humanistic 
study. That country has never produced the English 
gentleman, who is ‘‘ capax imperii in the very best 
sense of the term’’, and proves that our higher Eng: 
lish education is not the failure that some people 
conceive it to be. 


Lord Cromer spoke forcibly, too, of the change in 
American thought. Her wisest men have now per- 
ceived the dangers of the ‘‘ via dollarosa’’ which 
claims so many of her young men. He agreed that 
compulsory Greek must go, but he spoke very justly 
of the claims of the literature of ancient Greece on 
those who value literary taste or wish to ponder on 
the deeper problems of life. These things are known 
to all really educated men, but it is well that they 
should be proclaimed with authority, since the voice 
of the Philistine is always loud—the louder, perhaps, 
because he has not the education which lies behind 
quiet, forcible, sound English. 


The Air Inquiry Committee met again on Monday in 
public after several private meetings. What was 
reported concerning these does not strike us as im- 
pressive, and the game of question and answer was 
continued with no particular results. On Tuesday 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu produced two witnesses 
whose evidence the Chairman did not regard as 
pertinent to the terms of the Inquiry, but who spoke 
of an exceptional amount of scrapping and highly 
unsatisfactory conditions of work. 


On Wednesday Major Dawes, giving impor- 
tant evidence concerning a squadron of twelve 
machines, six of which reached their destination in 
France last March, explained that the pilots had not 
sufficient experience to cope with a heavy snowstorm, 
and added that no investigation of this disaster had, 
so far as he was aware, been made. This is sufficiently 
surprising. Further evidence concerning the Royal 
Aircraft Factory pointed to a lack of system in the 
administration, which would be natural in its early 
stages, but is not justifiable in a settled business. 


To be delivered from our friends—probably every 
politician has now and then felt this should be added 
to the Litany. We cannot help thinking that if the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had seen the 
“‘ Westminster Gazette’? on his acceptance of the 
King’s offer to him of a Peerage he would have felt 
acutely the imperative need for this addition to the 
Prayer. For the editor of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
—in announcing the event—put it that Sir E. Grey 
had been induced to make the sacrifice’’! We must 
say that of faux pas of the kind we have ever hit upon 
this is about the most appalling. And yet we dare say 
the organ in question regards itself as a supporter of 
the Crown. 


We are glad that Sir A. B. Markham, M.P., 
managed to disclose in the House of Commons on 
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Tuesday, despite officialdom, the name of the young 
airman who shot down Immelmann, the Fokker 
champion of Germany. It was Second Lieutenant 
McCubbin, and his years are eighteen and a-half. Sir 
A. B. Markham has done a real service in disclosing 
this fact; the splendid deed of this young soldier should 
be an inspiration and a very glorious example for all 
men who aspire to courage and to patriotism. 


Glancing by chance at the announcement of the 
‘* Times ’’ fund in that journal of 13 July, we noticed 
that, to its gigantic total of over four million and 
eighty thousand pounds already reached, £28,635 
13s. «1d. is ‘‘ Acknowledged To-day’’. This 
‘Times ’’ fund—growing, ever growing—is one of 
the most marvellous incidents of the war. It is a 
splendid performance ; and we confess we regard with a 


good deal of contempt the group of persons and papers » 


whose one contribution to the war appears to be viru- 
lent abuse of the ‘‘ Times ’’ and those who are respon- 
sible for the ‘‘ Times ’’. 


A very ripe young man has died at the age of ninety- 
seven. We refer to Mr. James Sant, R.A., who was 
born at Croydon in 1820, and who exhibited at the 
Royal Academy from 1840 to 1916. He became an 
A.R.A. in 1861, and full R.A. in 1870. It cannot be 
said that he won fame as a great artist, but he did 
win fame, thanks to such idealised pictures as ‘‘ The 
Infant Samuel’’, ‘‘ The Soul’s Awakening’’, and 
‘*Speak, Lord, for Thy Servant Heareth’’. From 
time to time he put strength into his work, as into 
his portrait of Archbishop Tait; and some of his latest 
pictures have qualities that come from an artist’s 
nature, and not from a Victorian fashion of sweetness. 
John Varley was James Sant’s first teacher, and there 
was no mere prettiness in Varley’s methods. It was 
from Callcott and the R.A. schools that he got his 
abiding methods. But in himself Sant was truly great 
—a masterpiece among men. 


The death of that renowned Egyptologist, Sir 
Gaston Maspero, recently in Paris, is a great 
loss to the world of letters and scholarship. As long 
ago as 1867 he had mastered the transcription of 
hieroglyphic texts. From 1880 to 1914, apart from 
an interval of*twelve years in France, which produced 
his ‘‘ Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de _ 1’Orient 
Classique ’’, he was the Director of archzological re- 
search in Egypt. He did much with a little money ; 
he not only made discoveries, but brought them home 
to the world with his pen; and he managed with 
infinite tact a host of investigators of different nation- 
alities. 


A selection of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s poems is to 
appear as a volume in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ series 
—a small volume, but an event worth noting in the 
history of England’s literature. Mr. Hardy’s work in 
prose is now well known; his genius is not disputed. 
It is established that the author of ‘‘A Pair of Blue 
Eyes’’ and of ‘‘ Tess of the Durbervilles’’ is con- 


summate in fiction, the one consummate master in | 


print in our country to-day. But his poetry is a 
strange, closed book to the public to-day, and will 
remain so to the public of to-morrow. Yet here, 
again, is the consummate master, and the one master 
now. We had rather have the two or three little 
things in his latest book of lines, the recollections of 
Beeny Cliff and the girl, the man, and pony there, 
than the whole of the remainder of poetry to-day— 
perhaps of all the poetry, good, indifferent, and bad, 
written since the muse of Browning and Tennyson 
was at her prime, and Matthew Arnold’s, too. We 
would hazard the opinion, moreover, that a portion 
of this writer’s poetry will even live on, to find fresh 
lustre, when much of his prose has, by comparison, 
faded. Few have valued the achievement of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy in the greatest of the arts and 
humanities, poetry, but gradually it will dawn on a 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE WAR IN AND OUT OF PERSPECTIVE, 


NE of the chief difficulties in organising herself 
which England has had to contend against since 
the war began has lain in our security from German 
invasion. The Grand Fleet has done its work so well 
and—on the whole—was so obviously well prepared that 
people simply felt ‘‘ there is no real danger’’. From 
the very start the great mass of people, thinking and 
unthinking alike, comfortably assured themselves—if 
they did not always assure one another—that the 
Germans would never get in here; or that, if they did, 
they would gain nothing by it, for they would be 
starved out and destroyed or captured; and, further, 
after the preliminary short-lived alarm of the first day 
or two of the war, people ceased to feel poignant 
anxiety about the future of their food supply, their 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. It was thanks to the 
Fleet, and to this exemption from Prussian bayonetings 
and butcherings among the civilian population at home 
—such as Belgium, France, and Poland were 
experiencing—that our older-fashioned newspapers and 
politicians soon got back, after the first few weeks of 
the war, to their party hobbies, more or less, and 
arranged a ‘‘ scrap’’ over Ireland in the early autumn 
of 1914. It was thanks to this exemption that Labour 
struck in the old familiar way, and that Trade Unions 
haughtily refused to have their labour diluted in the 
smallest degree. Thanks to the same exemption, our 
statesmen, including particularly the present Secretary 
of State for War, were in the proud and cocksure posi- 
tion to decline stiffly to depart a hair’s-breadth from 
the Voluntary System, and to rebuke sternly anyone 
who dared to ventilate such a terribly dangerous and 
improper theme. ‘‘ The Prussians cannot get at us 
here’’: those seven words—true enough words they 
have proved so far, and, so far as any of us can 
perceive, are likely to continue to prove, though as a 
boast not very glorious to consider !—were spoken 
or thought millions of times by British people during 
the first year and a half of war, and largely explain 
why we were tardy in organising, and why our states- 
men were unwilling to forfeit ‘* common consent ’’ for 
a moment, or force any considerable number of people 
to do anything they did not want to do. At the back 
of the No-Conscription pledge was the ever-comforting 
reflection, No-Invasion! At the back of most of the 
cosy ‘‘ optimism’ of the first month, six months, and 
year or so of the war, at the back of the bland pre- 
diction of ‘‘ all over by Christmas ”’ or ‘‘ all over in 
three months’ time ’’, there has always been the same 
exceedingly agreeable instinct of ‘‘ They cannot get in 
here’’. ‘‘ Business as usual ’’, ‘‘ joy rides ’’, Sir John 
Simon, ‘‘ the widow’s only son’’, ‘‘ national unity ’’, 
the ‘‘ Voluntary System, sir’’, and the absolute 
indispensability of ‘‘common consent ’’ are all to be 
attributed to the same fact: ‘‘ They cannot get in 
here’’. Had the enemy got in here in the summer or 
early autumn of 1914, and stayed in here even for a 
short time, treating our people as he has treated the 
people of three or four Continental nations, not one of 
those absurd cries would have been heard, and long 
ago we should have organised the mighty resources 
which we have flung into the war—for all, save fools 
and agents of Germany, do, of course, acknowledge 
that Great Britain and Greater Britain have brought 
without stint a vast mass of war material, of men, anc 
of money into the cause of the Allies. The only draw- 


later generation. 


back has been the slowness and the lack of efficiency 
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and brains with which these wonderful resources have ! 
been organised and applied against Germany. 


-. Now, at length, as we near the third year of war, 


the pressure of those resources is clearly beginning to 

tell. Germany has been, at the least, greatly harassed 

and disconcerted in her tremendous attacks at Verdun 

—which must have become extremely critical for the 

Allied cause had we not struck hard at the Somme— 

and she is now experiencing in Picardy her greatest 

land set-back in the whole war. She is bound to be 

pinched for reserves before long, and unless some 

individual genius in war suddenly appears on the 
scene, her armies in the West must presently be 
strained to the retreating point. Such a genius may 
appear, of course: the line of argument that modern 
armies are so big there is no room for individual 
genius in generalship is palpably absurd, for the 
bigger the thing, the greater the chance of genius; but 
at present there is no sign of one in the German 
armies, and there never has been from the beginning of 
the struggle. The breaking, at any rate the retreating, 
point is probably some way off; we incline to think that 
it is rather farther off than certain of our leading 
authorities (we here indicate actual authorities and 
experts, not the popular performers and opéra bouffe 
lecturers) appear to believe. Still, the soldiers of the 
enemy are certainly being used up just now at a great 
rate. Our armies are doing magnificently. They 
have gained many considerable successes this week on 
a line of at least eight miles; and the sense of a really 
combined strategy between the Allies and of the perfect 
comradeship between the two armies on the Western 
front is most heartening. On the whole, without 
boasting, we may say that all goes well, the second 
weck of the offensive giving much cause for satisfaction. 
Nothing could be better than the conduct of our men 
at the front in carrying to-day the enemy’s trenches and 
redoubts; weighing each word, we can say that their 
devotion to duty, their high courage, their unselfish- 
ness divorced altogether from everyday life—these are 
not to be surpassed. The best of our race, the oak 
and iron of our race, is bearing the brunt in a way that 
matches the most lustrous military records of the 
old British Army, whose lion-hearted tradition it is 
carrying on. These men, though they can see only what 
lies immediately in front of them, see, nevertheless, the 
war in its correct perspective: that is contrary to our 
experience of the sense of perspective, yet it is 
certainly true, paradox or net. But now, what of the 
people here safely at home who are depending on the 
efforts of these armies? Surely they ought to have the 
war in correct perspective. Have they? The great 
majority, we believe, now do recognise the nature of 
the struggle, that the future of civilisation does really 
hang on it, and that it is their business to do every- 
thing which is possible at home, a vast deal of it 
gratuitous and unpaid—each contributing his little bit 
—to help on, however indirectly, the progress of the 
Allies. The temper of the people at home has 
enormously changed for the better since the time when 
masses said: ‘‘It is all right—the enemy cannot get 
in here; so we will have no dilution of labour, no com- 
pulsion, nor anything of that unpleasant kind ’’, and 
when a truckling statecraft backed them up _ in 
those mean resolves. That ignoble phase has passed 
away for ever. The spirit of the majority is sound 
enough to-day. But there is a minority which, un- 
fortunately, has not changed its views or its voice, and 
which sees the war to-day entirely out of perspective. 
What are we to think of men who, when their fellow- 


countrymen are being killed and wounded in hundreds, 

in thousands, just across the water—so near that in 

Sussex even the sound of the guns may be heard 

almost continuously at times—want a miserly little 

‘scrap’? over the loaves and fishes of party office? 

It may be a comical, but it is none the less a 

scandalous, fact that a shrill partisan note has been 

sounded in at least two London newspapers this week 
—of all weeks !—because somebody or other has been 
appointed to some office or other who is ‘“‘a 
Unionist ’’, and who voted against some land tax or 
other. The fault is, no doubt, not all on one side. There 
is more than a sprinkling of men on both sides that is 
inclined for a set-to over some pottering balderdash of 
the sort. They would probably leap at the chance of a 
set-to over the Payment of Members or the Disendow- 
ment of the Church though the news came that the 
enemy had entered Verdun, or that the Allies were 
gloriously routing him along the whole French 
and Belgian line. It is impossible to make these 
people see the war in anything like perspective. 
And yet to-day no truth surely was ever clearer in 
current history than this: nothing in public life or 
politics matters in comparison with the gigantic and 
decisive struggle going on in France to-day ; and 
everyone who here at home diverts the energies and 
intellects of public men to partisan interests and petty 
political squabbles commits a crime against the nation. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND BANK. 


E dealt briefly last week with Sir John Jellicoe’s 
W Report, and propose now to examine it in 
detail, and to discover what new light it throws on the 

reat sea fight. 
. On il 30 May, at an hour unnamed, the 
Grand Fleet left her bases to make one of her 
periodical sweeps through the North Sea. Next day, 
early in the afternoon, Admiral Beatty’s six battle 
cruisers were scouting to the westward of Jutland 
Bank, off the coast of Denmark, with three Squadrons 
of light cruisers, destroyers from four Flotillas, and 
four fast battleships under Admiral Evan-Thomas. The 
battleships were at some distagce from the battle 
cruisers, perhaps more than five miles to the 
N.N.W., when Sir David Beatty learnt from the 
‘« Galatea ’’ that some enemy vessels were sighted. It 
was 2.20 p.m., and Sir David was cruising and steer- 
ing northward to join the Battle Fleet. Instantly he 
altered the direction of his advance to S.S.E., the 
course for Horn Reef, in order to put his force between 
the Germans and their base. Five minutes later smoke 
appeared to the eastward; it proved that Admiral 
Hipper was to the north-east of our battle cruisers, 
so the Germans could not round Horn Reef without 
being brought to action. Admiral Beatty altered his 


course again, first to the eastward, then to the north- 
eastward; and at 3.31 the enemy’s force could be 
seen. In it there were five battle cruisers, with light 
cruisers and destroyers. 

Meantime, without waiting for orders, our 1st and 
3rd Light Cruiser Squadrons acted with fine decision, 
spreading to the east, and engaging at long range the 
German light cruisers. After Admiral Beatty had 
hauled up to the course of approach, they formed a 
screen in advance of our battle cruisers and of our 
four battleships ; and shortly afterwards, when Admiral 
Beatty turned to E.S.E., the 2nd Light Cruiser Squad- 
ron, coming in at high speed, took station ahead of 
our battle cruisers. Between 2.45 and 3.30 the value 
of aviation in a sea battle was tested with success. 
On board the ‘‘ Engadine’’ it took only twenty-three 
minutes to get a seaplane well under way. She flew 
scouting to the N.N.E., with Flight Lieutenant Rut- 
land as pilot and Assistant-Paymaster Trewin as 


observer. The work of identifying ships was made 
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difficult by clouds and haze, so the pilot flew very low; 
at a height of only goo ft. he came within 3,000 yards 
of four German light cruisers, who opened fire with 
every gun that would bear; but the airmen took their 
chance, and their reports were cool and clear. 

At 3.30, when the German battle cruisers were 
23,000 yards away, Admiral Beatty increased his speed 
to 25 knots, and formed line of battle, the destroyers 
of two flotillas taking station ahead. Next, turning 
to E.S.E., he converged a little on the Germans, and 
put his ships on a line of bearing to clear the smoke. 
Our Fifth Battle Squadron, 10,000 yards off, conformed 
to Admiral Beatty’s movements, and followed five miles 
astern. At this hour the weather conditions were good, 
the sun behind our ships and the wind S.E. Soon after- 
wards, at twelve minutes to four, when the range was 
18,500 yards, both squadrons opened fire almost simul- 
taneously. Our ships began to go southward, ‘‘ and 
subsequently the mean direction was S.S.E., the enemy 
steering a parallel course distant about 18,000 to 
14,500 yards’. As for our four battleships, they came 
into action at 4.8, when they were 20,000 yards from 
their flying targets. 
fire now seemed to slacken ’’. 

Admiral Hipper travelled south as fast as he could 
to join the German Battle Fleet, which at 4.38 was 
sighted by Commodore Goodenough from the ‘‘ South- 
ampton’’. Here the first phase of the battle ended ; 
and from first to last it was a fierce and varied fight, 
not only between the opposing battle cruisers, but 
between other vessels also. Our ships had to be 
guarded against torpedo attack, for example ; and eleven 
destroyers, at 4.15, made a most gallant advance 
through the enemy flotillas, routing a torpedo attack. 
Seven of them—‘‘ Nestor’’, ‘‘ Nomad ’’, ‘‘ Nicator ’’, 
Petard’’, ‘‘ Turbulent ’’, ‘‘ Nerissa’’, and ‘‘ Terma- 
gant ’’—pressed home on the German battle cruisers 
and fired at them a good many torpedoes. ‘‘ Petard”’ 
reports that all her torpedoes must have crossed the 
enemy’s line; ‘‘ Nerissa’’ states that one of hers 
appeared to strike the rear ship; and ‘‘ Nestor’’ and 
‘* Nicator’’ had great adventures. After altering their 


For all that, ‘‘ the enemy’s | 


| 
| 
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course to the S.E., they came within close range of | 
several big ships; went on undaunted, though strad- | 


dled by shells, .and fired three torpedoes. 
Nestor ’’ was badly hit, and swung to starboard, 
while ‘‘ Nicator ’’ made good her escape. 

At 4.42 Admiral 
points in succession to starboard, and at 4.57 our fast 
battleships turned up astern of him and were fired upon 
by the leading ships of the enemy’s Battle Fleet. 
Meantime Commodore Goodenough, with the 2nd 
Light Cruiser Squadron, held on southward till he 
closed to within 13,000 yards of the German battle- 
ships. His business was to observe, and his reports 
were most valuable. 
proceeding on a northerly course the second phase of 
the battle began. His aim was to lead the whole 
German High Seas Fleet towards Admiral Jellicoe, who 
was coming southward at full speed. What if the 


German Commander-in-Chief declined to follow? His 
battleships were slower than the British battle 
cruisers and battleships; he knew that Hipper’s 


vessels had suffered heavily, after making a reso- 
lute fight against a stronger force; and he knew, 
also, that night alone could save him if he measured 
his strength against our Battle Fleet. Yet, for some 
reason or other, he ordered Admiral Hipper to turn 
north, and then formed up his own ships astern of the 
battle cruisers. 

Between 5 and 6 o’clock the action continued on a 
northerly course, at a range of about 14,000 yards, 
and in a light that aided the enemy, for our ships were 
silhouetted against a clear horizon to the westward, 
while mist hung about the German ships and obscured 
most of them. But our men were the cooler fighters, 
and shot after shot went home. 
cruiser quitted the line in a damaged condition, and 
at. 5.10 a heavy German ship, probably struck by a 
torpedo fired by the ‘‘ Moresby’, threw up a huge 


eatty altered his course sixteen | 


Then | 


cloud of smoke and steam. At 5.35 the estimated 


position of Admiral Jellicoe was N. 16 W., so Admiral 


Beatty gradually hauled from N.N.E. to the north- 
eastward, keeping his range at 14,000 yards. 
enemy also hauled gradually to starboard, and the 
head of his line suffered much from our fire. A little 
later, between 5.50 and 5.56, Admiral Jellicoe’s cruisers 
and leading battleships were sighted, bearing north five 
miles. So Admiral Beatty changed his course to the 
east, steaming at full speed within 12,000 yards of the 
German line. He reported to Admiral Jellicoe that the 
enemy cruisers bore south-east, closely followed by 
battleships of the ‘‘ Koenig ’’ class. 

At 6.21 Admiral Hood came up from the Grand Fleet 
and brought the 3rd Battle Cruiser Squadron into 
action ahead of the Lion”? “‘in a most inspiring 
manner, worthy of his great naval ancestors’. Four 
minutes later Admiral Beatty altered course to 
E.S.E. in order to support Admiral Hood, whose 
ships were only 8,000 yards from the enemy’s nearest 
guns. So hot was the fire that the 3rd Battle Cruiser 
Squadron turned to the westward of south, and at 
6.50 it was ordered to prolong the line astern, pre- 
sumably because of the loss of the ‘‘ Invincible ’’, with 
the splendid and intrepid Admiral Hood, which occurred 
at about this time. 

The light grew worse after 6 o’clock, but Admiral 
Beatty speaks of it as undoubtedly more favourable to 
us than to the enemy. Now and then the German 
ships were seen so clearly that our guns made excellent 
practice, ravaging battle cruisers and battleships. 
Indeed, the head of the German line ‘‘ was crumpled 
up, leaving battleships as targets for the majority of 
our battle cruisers ’’, and also for the battleships com- 
manded by Admiral Evan-Thomas. At this point the 
second phase of the battle ends. Between 3.30 and 
6.50 Sir David Beatty had suffered heavy loss, but he 
can say of it with truth what Hawke said after 
Quiberon: ‘‘ Let it be placed to the account of the 
necessity | was under of running all risks to break 
this strong force of the enemy ’’. From first to last, 
as Admiral Jellicoe points out, Sir David showed his 
fine qualities of gallant leadership, firm determination, 
and correct strategic insight. Admiral Jellicoe adds: 
‘‘T fully sympathised with his feelings when the 
evening mist and fading light robbed the Fleet of that 


_ complete victory for which he had manceuvred, and for 


Now that Admiral Beatty was | 


A German battle | 


which the vessels in company with him had striven so 
hard ’’. 
The battle in its third phase flashed through a mist- 


_ and-smoke-burdened twilight till the flying German 


ships disappeared in the darkness, pursued with 
success by our flotillas. Then it ended in a great, 
though not a complete, victory. We are not permitted 
to see the way in which Sir John Jellicoe joined the 
seven divisions of the Battle Fleet to Admiral Beatty’s 
ships. It was a very delicate manceuvre, for in the 
failing light our own ships might have been mistaken 
for enemy vessels. Sir John notes this point, adding : 
‘‘ 1] formed the Battle Fleet in line of battle, and during 
deployment the Fleets became engaged. Sir David 
Beatty meanwhile had formed the battle cruisers ahead 
of the Battle Fleet’’. From 6.17 to 8.20 an inter- 
mittent fight went on, our big ships trying continuously 
to close; but the enemy’s aim was to avoid further 
action, and by 9 o’clocx he was entirely out of sight. 
Then our battleships and battle cruisers went south- 
ward in two lines, and remained between the enemy 
and his bases. Unhappily, this manceuvre was in vain, 
for the Germans at dawn, after observing our position 
from a Zeppelin, made good their escape. On 1 June, 
till 1.15 p.m., the British Fleet searched the waters 
thoroughly; then she shaped her course homewards, 
and reached her bases on Friday, 2 June. On the same 
day she fuelled, took in ammunition, and at 9.30 p.m. 
was ready again for action. 

**T cannot adequately express the pride with which 
the spirit of the Fleet filled me’, says Sir John Jellicoe. 
‘“‘ The conduct of officers and men throughout the day 
and night actions was entirely beyond praise. No 
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ited words of mine could do them justice. On all sides it 
iral’ js reported to me that the glorious traditions of the past 
rth- were worthily upheld with a cheeriness that 
The. would have carried them through anything. The 
the heroism of the wounded: was the admiration of all.’’ 
ttle A boy of sixteen, John Travers Cornwell, set an 
ers example of perfect bravery. Early in the action he 
five was mortally wounded on board the ‘‘ Chester”’, yet 
the remained alone and exposed at a dangerous post, 
the quietly awaiting orders till the battle ended, the gun’s 
the crew lying dead or wounded ali around him. Corn- 
by well lies buried in a humble grave on the East Coast; 
but Sir David Beatty has told the boy’s noble story 
eet for all time, and other public honour is to be paid to 
ito his memory. 
ng Our men were tougher and calmer than the Germans, 
ur whose gunnery fell off under punishment, while ours 
to had the true bite of battle in it from first to last. 
Sse For all that, ‘‘ the enemy fought with the gallantry 
2st that was expected of him’’, says Admiral Jellicoe. 
er “We particularly admired the conduct of those on 
at board a disabled German light cruiser which passed 
e- down the British line shortly after deployment, under 
th a heavy fire, which was returned by the only gun left 
ed in action.’’ 

Never can we think gratefully enough of our own men 
al —the living doers and the living dead. Their victory, 
to besides making our rule of the seas firmer than ever, 
in heralded a much better outlook on all the battle fronts ; 
at and now that the Declaration of London has been 
S. abandoned altogether, the blockade must be allowed to 
d press as thoroughly as possible, like the general offen- 
of sive on land. 

1- 

e = = 
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e FIGHTING FOR NUTS. 

r O fight, or anything else, for nuts has in argot a 
e well-known meaning, but literally there is going 
k to be a very bitter and wide-reaching fight, with im- 
y portant consequences, for nuts between us and the Ger- 
s mans. The present position of the nut trade, as far 
’ as concerns palm kernels, of which there is much to 


be said, is that Germany has it, or had it, all her own 
e way until the beginning of the war, and it is now, or is 
t going to be, one of the most important industries of 
r Europe and the United Kingdom. At the beginning 
> of 1914 the export trade from West Africa of vege- 
table oils and oil-producing substances was ten millions 
sterling, palm oil and palm kernels accounting for over 
eight millions. These exports were the products of 
British possessions, French possessions, and German 
possessions : British, 47,519,000; French, £:2,782,000; 
and (former) German, £535,000. Now oil-producing 
seeds and nuts like palm kernels have to be crushed, 
and the oil has to be extracted for use in increasingly 
numerous ways, for manufacturing uses and for human 
consumption generally, especially for edible purposes. 
For instance, there is margarine; and the popularity 
of margarine—or, in other words, its economic pull just 
now—threatens the status of butter. Since vegetable 
oils have been found capable of replacing the animal 
fats of cows and sheep and pigs, which were in primi- 
tive days used in the manufacture of margarine, the 
possibilities of margarine have become almost limit- 
less. Palm-kernel oil is the ingredient which bids fair 
~—under the guidance of chemistry—to bring to our 
palates and nostrils the flavour of fine butter. Already 
the amateur or the scientist of food values knows that 
butter has but little food value, whilst palm-kernel 
oil introduces into margarine the greatly superior food 
value which all edible nuts possess. But besides the 
use of the oil for the food of man, it has been em- 
ployed to some extent in England, but far more in 
Germany, for making feeding cake for cattle. Un- 
fortunately. the British farmer hitherto has preferred 
fattening cakes made from other oil-producing seeds— 
linseed, for instance—and the trade in palm-kernel 
take has languished. German farmers, however, use 
it in preference; and is it not evident what a fine 
future there would be for palm-kernel oil if the use 


of it for margarine and for cattle cake in the United 
Kingdom were at its greatest possible ? 

But it is not; and what is the consequence? In 
1913 the trade in palm kernels from West Africa was 
over £ 5,000,000, and 44,250,000 of it was from 
British possessions. Yet three-quarters of the whole 
amount went to Germany to be milled. German pos- 
sessions provided an almost negligible quantity of 
the natural product, but the manufacturing and trade 
connected with it had its headquarters in Germany. 
Our manufacturers at the beginning of the war had 
mills adapted for crushing other seeds, but not palm 
kernels; though since the war English crushers have 
erected, and are still erecting, mills with suitable 
machinery for crushing palm kernels. One may be 
in some doubt as to cause and effect. Whether the 
British miller did not grind palm kernels for cattle cake 
because the British farmer had become too accustomed 
to the use of other cakes; or that the British farmers’ 
attachment remained perforce fixed on linseed and 
other such cakes because the British miller had not 
machinery which could turn out palm-kernel cakes 
and meals for the market. The right answer may 
be that the British millers had not taken the first step 
which costs. They had erected the machinery for 
crushing the earlier kinds. of seeds used in making 
cattle cakes. before the value of palm kernels was mani- 
fest, and this produce of British possessions had 
therefore to go elsewhere to be crushed, and the 
German manufacturers, with their keenness for grasp- 
ing opportunities in trade or war, fixed the kind of 
machinery required; and, naturally, the trade estab- 
lished itself and remained in their hands, and they 
reaped the fruits of it. Then came the war, and the 
native producers of the British possessions had no 
longer the outlet of Germany for their products. These 
could not be sent to the United Kingdom, partly be- 
cause there was no machinery to crush the palm 
kernels, and partly because there was so little demand 
by the British farmer. 

The position is unfortunate for the native West 
African grower during the war, and if the trade cannot 
be diverted from Germany to the United Kingdom 
it will evidently revert to Germany after the war. Our 
West African fellow-subjects must dispose of their 
products somehow, unless the British possessions are 
to be impoverished ; and if we do not furnish a market 
here they must continue, when war is over, to send the 
palm kernels to be crushed in Germany. Germany will 
again be the headquarters of the manufacture and of 
the trade in palm oil and its rapidly growing and 
multifarious uses in the future. 

The Committee that lately enquired into and re- 
ported on this subject has recommended an expe- 
dient for diverting the trade from Germany to Great 
Britain, and for keeping it in its new channel in peace: 
This is the expedient of an export tax of £2 per ton 
on all palm kernels exported from West Africa during 
the war and five years afterwards, this tax to be re- 
mitted on all kernels shipped to and crushed in any 
part of the British Empire. This raises fiscal and poli- 
tical questions which we shall not discuss here and 
now. There are certain objections on the surface, as 
may be said, considered by the Committee, such as 
the injury which might be inflicted on the native 
growers by the restriction of their market practically 
to the United Kingdom. Then there is the objection, 
not considered by the Committee, of putting our Allies 
on the same footing as our enemies by imposing the 
tax. However, without dwelling further on objections, 
the Committee has given reasons, which may be read 
in its report, for the belief that the native growers 
would not be injured, inasmuch as the market of the 
future will surely be so enlarged for palm kernels 
that prices will be maintained. 

Now really this depends on the future of margarine. 
Palm-kernel oil seems to be that best adapted for the 
production of the very highest quality of margarine, 
the sort of margarine which will approximate closely in 
flavour to butter. With much probability the depriva- 
tion of Germany of the palm kernels from British pos- 
sessions will explain in part the scarcity of fats from 
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which the Germans have suffered during the war. In 
the future the supply of animal fats will be less, rather 
than more abundant. The consumption of fats is 
increasing, and the world’s supplies of live-stock is 
likely to fall below and not to exceed the demand. The 
discovery that palm-kernel oil is so excellent a substi- 
tute for animal fats is miraculous. Once used mostly 
for making soap, it is now too precious in edible 
qualities for the base uses of lathering; and the mar- 
garine of the future—the near future, too—becomes 
realisable. With the substitution of it for animal fats, 
and the addition of certain ferments to the milk, the 
other ingredient in its composition, the triumph of the 
ideal margarine is assured. It will prove the value of 
nuts in food for man, and be a revelation. Think of 
the day when margarine shall be an honoured exhibit 
on all tables, prized for its food value, admired for its 
taste, flavour, and odour, and then blush that there 
was a time when palm-kernel oil could be used 
for nothing better than making soap! When that 
day dawns the mission of vegetarianism will be 
accomplished. 


IS SPEECH ABILITY? 


N Lord Esher’s vivid paper, ‘‘ Lord K.’’, in the 

‘** National Review ’’ for July, there is this pas- 
sage: ‘‘ Politicians and some soldiers said of him, this 
man is not ‘clever’; he is unimpressive in his judg- 


ments; and mightily inarticulate in momentous dis- | 


cussion ”’. 

In other words, Lord Kitchener did not shine in com- 
mittees and commissions and the like, where men pass 
time in coming to the right or wrong conclusion, or 
in coming to no conclusion at all; and, moreover, was 
not a speaker. It would, therefore, ordinarily be 
assumed—or it would at any rate have been 
assumed before the war—that Lord Kitchener was not 
a good statesman, and ill-equipped to conduct public 
affairs. Our great leaders, our most famous Cabinet 
Ministers, have hitherto been associated in the public 
mind with the gift of speech; and to be a brilliant 
orator or an accomplished debater, has been held 
tantamount to being a great statesman, a great leader. 
A brilliant orator or a first-class debater has been 
regarded by the public generally as, of necessity, a 
great man of affairs, a very able man. Nor has the 
effect of a clever or fluent speech—especially when it 
has been made without resort to manuscript or notes 
or memoranda of any kind—been marked in the case 
alone of the uninstructed many; it has been powerful 
also in the case of the informed few. Oi yapéevtes not 
less than oi modAoé must admit that they have re- 
garded the great speech as the mark of the great man, 
oratory as sure evidence of ability. 

Will they continue to regard oratory or gift of 
speech in this light after the occurrences of the last 
two years? People who want an answer to this 
question, and who are to-day just a little in doubt 
as to whether a powerful or telling speech connotes 
very marked ability should consult the files of the 
“Times ’’ for, say, ten years before the outbreak of 
the war, and carefully read the speeches reported ver- 
batim of the leading public men of to-day. 

Next they should examine carefully and with un- 
biassed mind, the performances of all these public men 
since August 1914. Then, clearly, if they discover 
therein an ability in action at all corresponding to 
success in oratory, it will argue that the best speakers 
are the best doers. The enquiry is well worth making, 
for to-day there seems to be a growing and unpleasant 
suspicion that oratory is not ability. It is even sug- 
gested by candid persons that some of those who have 
made the most serious mistakes about the war, and 
who have shown themselves the least successful in 
overcoming the enemy, have been the very men who, 
before the war at least, made many of the best speeches, 
and made them most constantly. But severe critics 
would go even farther, and declare that some of the 
most esteemed and successful men in council have 


been proved by this harrowing and upsetting war 
mostly wrong about almost everything that has 
mattered since 4 August 1914—wrong about the inten. 
tions of Germany; wrong about the length of the war; 
wrong about the need of Compulsory Service ; wrong 
about Gallipoli; wrong about the economic condition of 
Germany; wrong about the Declaration of London; 
and wrong about all manner of other things besides, 
But this is positively a revolutionary view! It would 
rob us of our old comfortable belief that oratory is 
ability and that the man who cannot speak well and 
draw ‘‘loud cheers”’ is of no use in public life. In 
the interests of oratory, eloquence, debate, all forms 
of speech, this revolutionary view ought to be shattered, 
In the interests of ‘‘ National Unity ’’ and of ‘‘ Com. 
mon Consent’ it ought to be shattered at once. The 
question is whether it can. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


ApprECIATION (No. 102) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
Tue WESTERN THEATRE. 


Be publication of the Naval Despatch recording 
the victory of Jutland Bank cannot fail to stir 
the thoughts of the student of the history of this 
world conflict to the significant share which our Grand 
Fleet is taking in the struggle. We can leave 
to our next generation of seamen such criticism as 
there may be of the general strategy and tactics of the 
battle. That it will be abundant we may feel sure. 
Our sailors have not yet finished with the arguments 
of Trafalgar, and although a piece of rank bad luck 
has robbed our Grand Fleet of a similar triumph in 
the North Sea, yet the victory was sufficiently decisive 
to react enormously in favour of the dispositions of the 
Allied forces in the land theatre of war. Without 
question, an indecisive victory on the high seas would 
have shaken the foundations of the Alliance. The battle 
of Jutland Bank has not only set free several divisions 
of the British Army for oversea operations, but it has 
cleared the waters for a time of hostile craft and let 
loose a number of refugee merchantmen which had 
sheltered in the waters of the Baltic ever since the 
commencement of the war. It is a grave misfortune 
that when, after a silence of nearly two years, our 
great naval guns were to break into a chorus of 
victory, that the method of the record of the achieve- 
ment took the depressing note that it did. A Sunday 
of mourning, with funeral dirges in our churches, took 
the heart out of half the nation. A week later, when 
the great truth was known, the tone of lament was 
replaced by a joyful Te Deum; but why, in these days 
of wireless, cannot we recognise victory when it comes 
to us? What an inspiring, animating influence has 
victory! Jutland Bank has put a completely new tone 
into the strife. The glorious 1st of June 1916, when our 
Grand Fleet swept the sea in triumph, has left its red- 
letter mark upon the history of this Great War both 
on land and on ocean. From that auspicious date we 
turn our backs upon a stagnant state of warfare, east 
south, and west. A campaign of movement, slow but 
nevertheless assured in its progress, is replacing in 
the three theatres of operations the dreary monotony 
of the past twenty months of passivity. Superiority in 
numbers, superiority in shell power, and, above all, 
superior discipline in battle, will overcome the German 
on land as it has done on the seas. There is no better 
proof of the great value of the virtue of battle discipline 
than the words of Admiral Beatty in his despatch, 
where, in praising the game manner in which his sea- 
men gunners stuck to their work against an over- 
powering fire, he notes that when “ our fire began to 
tell, the accuracy and rapidity of that of the enemy 
depreciated considerably’’. From Admiral to ship’s 
boy not a man but knew that not only England but 
the Allies were confident on that eventful day that all 
would do their duty—and how well they did it! 
General Joffre, in an Army Order published to his 
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troops before Verdun, has drawn attention, and rightly 
so, to the frct that Verdun has proved the pivot upon 
which the Allied offensive has revolved. It was there, 
in the great fight for time which our Ally has put up, 
that Joffre recognised that the German would wreck 
his chances for any further offensive elsewhere for 
many months to come. In the hard struggle for 
prestige to which the Great General Staff in Berlin had 


committed the flower of the German armies, Joffre, the | 
hostile line of defence to the very gates of the im- 


soldier, was quick to recognise that the stronghold 
which his enemies had selected for attack afforded him 
the very chance for the purpose that was foremost in 
his mind. A Fabian strategy was a positive necessity 
for the Allied armies. They were behindhand in their 
preparations for a summer campaign. 
piece of fortune could a commander wish for than that 
an enemy should concentrate his offensive efforts upon 
a narrow front of forty kilometres against the most 
formidable and best prepared defensive gate of 
France? Had Verdun been rushed in the first 
desperate onslaught of the Crown Prince’s armies in 
the month of February 1916 it is unquestionable that 
the whole picture of the theatres of war east and west 
would have been altered. To begin with, nigh on 
400,000 stout German soldiery would have been avail- 
able for good work elsewhere. The glamour of victory 
would have resounded along the Danube and in Greece. 
The offensive of Austria-Hungary in the plains of 
Venetia might have matured to the extent of the 
collapse of the campaign in Italy. The hundreds of 
thousands of Germans who now lie buried near the 
banks of the Meuse might have been seen fighting 
Brusiloff on the Styr and on the Dneister. Verdun has 
played indeed a great réle in this war, and the Allies 
can never be too grateful both to its gallant defender 
and to the persistent obstinacy of his adversary. 

The signs are not wanting that Germany, by her 
great victories in the past year, has saddled herself 
with more defensive armour than she can fill. Her 
ways of achieving success have been so costly to life 
by the tactical methods of her armies in battle, that 
her depleted ranks can only be filled with difficulty, and 
then by means of an overdraft on future expectations. 
With a young or a partially trained soldiery you cannot 
experiment in battle tactics during a campaign. 
Germany is doomed to launch her youthful levies in the 
shoulder-to-shoulder cohesive formations that she loves 
so well, and which have cost her so much in life. That 
the Central Powers have a much looser hold upon the 
long front that they acquired last year in the Eastern 
theatre is evidenced by the manner in which the front 
line of defence has been driven in by our Ally in so 
many places. Germany is learning by experience that 
the gain of territory in war is not everything. Unless 
armies are conquered, no real decision can be reached. 
She has failed in purpose both East and West; but 
although she can stand a sacrifice in the East and pro- 
long the agony of defeat, if forced upon her, yet in the 
West every inch of ground must be disputed. 

The Allied offensive in the West that was launched 
on 1 July is continuing on the normal lines with which 
it was purposed. The progress is methodical. Where 
the bulge has been forced into the hostile line of defence 
few jagged salients are as yet showing. It is behind these 
convex forms of penetration that we may look for 
tactical methods of using our artillery. We may hope 
for the employment of enfilade gun-fire of all natures, 
sited in security in the many depressions that lie in the 
undulating country near the Somme. The clearing of 
the front by a direct attack, with the assistance of this 
most demoralising of all natures of fire, should have its 
effect, and will simplify the task of the attackers. It 
will, however, mean slow progress. Guns and plentiful 
ammunition are not moved easily into fresh sites, nor 
can the work be carried out by day. under modern 
conditions of war. The hostile airman has to be dis- 
posed of, and the task of registration begun again at 
every change of gun position. The necessity for artillery 
co-operation in battle is going to be put to a test much 
higher than that required for the initial onslaught. We 


What better | 


| shall hope to see the stubborn defence of Thiepval 


hammered into impotence by gun fire from both front 
and flank. How welcome to our gallant men must be 
those rolling, sparsely populated downs whereon to 
manceuvre in place of the flat, densely populated 
regions that lie farther to the north. Singularly 
fortunate was our Ally to the south, where, on the right 
of our line of prescribed advance, General Foch, finding 
less opposition to his advance, has bulged into the 


portant junction of Peronne. With a soldier’s instinct 
he has used his advantage to good purpose and co- 
operated heartily with our forces on his left, paving the 
way to the steady advance of our troops to the east of 
Montauban, in the direction of the more important 
village of Combles. The silent assembly of the new 
army of offence that has been placed under the orders 
of General Foch is one of the marvels of the General 
Staff of our Ally. To create anew an instrument for 
attack behind the banks of the Somme, while all eyes 
were turned to Verdun and the great trial of endurance 
there demanded, is a signal proof of the enormous 
recuperative power and vitality of our Ally. It has 
met its reward in the steady progress of French arms, 
carried out with unvaried success and upon an even 
front of seven miles to a depth of some 44 miles, a rate 
of advance in seven days which is in marked contrast 
to that of the enemy at Verdun. 


THe EASTERN THEATRE. 

Russia, not content with assuming the offensive on 
a front of some 250 miles to the south of the Pripet 
Marshes, has launched a new offensive on the northern 
sector of her extensive line. Our Ally means death 
to her great enemy, the German, and no wonder. 
German prisoners may be few, and Austro-Hun- 
garians have been roped in by the hundred thousand. 
The struggle will be a fight for railway junctions, and 
they are plentiful. In the great duel between Musco- 
vite and Teuton which is just beginning the real test 
of endurance for Germany will be displayed. The 
Allies will learn for a certainty the real amount of 
human force that lies behind the directing arm of 
Germany. Will Germany be able to maintain intact 
the long front that she has won by her successes in 
1915? That she can afford to retire and thereby con- 
tract her line with impunity is evident, but will not 
the first blow that is delivered upon the front, if it 
compels a retreat, shake the Dual Alliance to its 
foundation? A victory at Baronovitch by Kuropatkin 
will resound both north and south. Germany can be 
trusted to look after herself, and she will leave her 
ally to his own devices. If Hindenburg is not in suffi- 
cient strength to meet the coming storm, there is poor 
chance of German aid to Austrian forces south of the 
Pripet Marshes. The coming campaign of our Ally 
in the northern sphere of his great line of battle is one 
of intense interest. 

South of the Pripet Marshes the armies of Brusiloff 
are nearing a decision. The bulge in the direction of 
Kovel against the armies of Pulhallo is daily pressing 
to the west. The advanced columns are already within 
20 miles of this most important railway junction. In 
the extreme south the great right wheel of the army 
of Lechitsky, in its movement in pursuit of the rem- 
nants of von Pflanzer’s army which guarded the right 
flank of the great defensive line of the Dual Powers 
at Czernowitz, has carried Russian arms along the 
northern fringe of the Carpathians. While many 
units of the enemy have been pushed over the Rou- 
manian border and there interned, the remnant have 
been swept along the valleys of the Pruth and of the 
Dneister. The main body having been driven to the 
north-west, Kolomea and then Delatyn have fallen to 
the arms of our Ally. The seizure of this latter railway 
junction is of first importance. The army of von 
Bothmer, battling to the east for the defence of Lem- 
berg, relies for its communications upon a clear road to 
Hungary. As indicated some weeks past in these 
pages, we may look to our Ally both for the reconquest 
of a territory and for the capture of an army. 
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MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF PUBLIC AUTHORITY. 
By Sir Henry Craik, M.P. 


J “HE debate in the House of Commons last week 
upon the Railway Bill which proposed to deal 
with Charing Cross Bridge had a very special 
significance. It is not usual, even in the quietest of 
times, that a private Bill should excite much comment 
in the House, and that it should arrest attention and 
lead to an animated debate, even at a moment when all 
our thoughts and all our interests are turned in one 
direction and we have no time to think of other things, 
is enough to show that it involved matters not alto- 
gether disconnected with the war. The Bill seemed 
at first sight harmless enough. The railway company 
have for some years had Parliamentary powers to in- 
crease the width of the hideous and clumsy structure 
that now mars and defaces the most important site in 
London—perhaps in the world. These powers they 
had not seen fit to use. Financial considerations may 
have prevented them, or—if we wish to be of charitable 
mind—we may suppose that even the hearts of railway 
magnates might be penetrated and their consciences 
made uneasy by the thoughts of the crime which they 
had obtained power to commit. However that might 
be, the powers under the Bill were on the point of 
lapsing ; and it was expedient for the railway company 
to obtain further and alternative powers which would 
make them masters of the situation for a few years 
longer. Additional years may always be trusted to 
score up a few additional prescriptive rights. What 
could be more innocent and harmless than to ask— 
on the ground that the bridge either is, or might 
become, for the present, or for a possibly increased 
traffic, dangerous as regards stability—for powers, at 
some time or other within the next six years, to in- 
crease its strength? The innocent intentions of the 
Bill were reflected in the speeches of those who sup- 
ported it. We were never given very definite informa- 
tion either as to the actual stability of the bridge or 
as to the purpose of the company. Our flesh was 
made to creep by gruesome stories of possible col- 
lisions which would make the flimsy structure to col- 
lapse and exact an appalling toll of victims. But 
for the present, we were told, it was safe enough. 
Nothing whatever was to be done for at least a year 
after the conclusion of the war. Until then no steps 
were to be taken to guard against the dread forebod- 
ings. But for a good length of years the company 
were to be given powers, at some time that might be 
suitable to themselves, to strengthen a structure which 
appears to add to its hideousness the further vice of 
instability. | Meanwhile they were to be ensconced 
securely in the seat of the dog in the manger, and to 
bar the way to better things. The instinct that moved 
the House, by a very sweeping majority, to put its 
foot upon the proposal was a thoroughly sound one. 
Never has there been a more flagrant instance of how 
public interests may be flouted and set at nought than 
in the history of Charing Cross railway station and 
its ‘“‘annexed”’ bridge. Such a history could not 
possibly be repeated when once the public sense of 
national seemliness and national dignity was aroused : 
and that sense is not far removed from the feeling of 
national patriotism. The wanton defacement of the 
Capital is apt to create fierce impatience in a nation 
stirred by a patriotic impulse. It is unwise for any 
commercial undertaking to arouse the anger of a 
nation in such a mood. Nothing is more certain than 
that this was the motive that prompted the opposition 
to the scheme of the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. That opposition was angry, and it did well to 
be angry. It is just as well that the lesson should be 
taken to heart. I am grateful to Mr. Burns for inter- 
vening, after too long an interval, in Parliamentary 
debates, to make himself the protagonist of the resist- 
ance to the scheme. 
For more than fifty years, not only the fair aspect 


of London, but also the convenience of London citizens, 
have been sacrified to an absurd and _ ill-conceived 
scheme of railway extension, perverse in its original 
plan and carried out with no regard whatever either 
for the dignity of the site, or, it would appear, for 
soundness of construction. So faulty was this last 
that the hideous cauldron which disgraced the northern 
bank of the river—and in its ugliness submerged and 
crushed every feature of beauty or picturesqueness in 
the most notable stretch of the Thames—collapsed some 
years ago from its own inherent weakness. This re- 
maining monstrous Behemoth occupied the site marked 
out beyond all others as suitable for the dominant 
passenger bridge. The absence of such a bridge has 
for nearly two generations depressed the value of the 
vast acreage on the Surrey side of the river, which 
might, if made accessible, provide ample room for 
new and notable boulevards as fine as those which lie 
near the Gare d’Orléans on the southern bank of the 
Seine. 

In no other country than ours would such an in- 
iquity have been allowed to grow up on the initiative 
of a private commercial enterprise, and under no public 
control whatever. Private Railway Bills have, no 
doubt, to be submitted to certain departments, which 
inquire whether certain administrative conditions are 
fulfilled. They are examined, more or less perfunc- 
torily, by Parliamentary Committees. If any private 
interests are assailed, a locus standi may be given to 
private objectors. If these are absent, there is no one 
whose business it is to fight any proposal, however 
damnifying to the public interest. If any suspicion 
of faultiness in plan or hideousness in aspect were to 
suggest itself to any committee, it would soon be dis- 
sipated under the hypnotising influence of a Parlia- 
mentary lawyer—a gentleman whose business it is to 
gloze over all the defects of the case with which he 
deals, and to make sure that his clients’ interests are 
not put to any inconvenience by untimely suggestions 
of what would be for the public advantage. In the 
discussion and the vote of last week we have surely 
seen the first blow at an abuse which has continued 
far too long. If that discussion and that vote meant 


‘anything, they announced that Parliament and, what is 


even more than Parliament, the whole force of public 
opinion, were convinced that our pride in the country 
which is now going through tthe direst of struggles is 
not compatible with indifference to, or neglect of, her 
beauty and her dignity. The struggle has increased 
the depth and intensity of our love for our land. It 
has strengthened our resolve that her fair aspect shall 
not be exposed to the haphazard ventures of rival com- 
mercial enterprises, but shall be defended and pro- 
tected by ample and efficacious public authority. 

I have no desire to advocate, or even to discuss, 
the expediency of nationalising our railways. That is 
a question full of difficulty, and not to be raised at a 
time like this. But I am convinced that public 
opinion—quite apart from any such discussion—will 
demand with no uncertain voice that in any such 
scheme the possibility of some specious and cunningly- 
devised contrivance for subjecting public interests to 
private commercial convenience shall be absolutely 
ended. We are not going to allow the fair face of the 
land, for which the best amongst us have sacrificed all, 
to be seamed and scarred by competing railway 
schemes, which, being designed on no co-ordinated 
plan, produce only an overgrown network of lines, 
obeying no ordered design of public convenience, but 
merely serving as so many instruments and tools in a 
competitive commercial rivalry. If our railway com- 
panies as now constituted are to continue to hold a 
mandate to carry out a public function, they must 
learn to conform themselves to the strict discipline of 
a vigilant public authority. When our present ab- 
sorbing business is finished, we shall tolerate no more 
public outrages such as the Charing Cross railway 
station and bridge. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE GREEKS.—II.* 
By H. J. MARSHALL. 


FTER an interval of time the story of Socrates’ 
death is told by Phedo, his beloved disciple, 
to Echecrates and other Phliasians. The story, appar- 
ently, begins casually, as if by chance, but beneath 
its apparent simplicity there lies the art of a supreme 
master. As the narrative proceeds we realise we are 
taking part in a scene, which, in all history, is second 
only to that other scene, in another land, when One 
greater than Socrates took farewell of His disciples, 
on the eve of His departure. The interval of time 
brings with it a power of viewing the final events more 
dispassionately. The tragedy is over, only the perfect 
beauty remains. There is a calmness over the scene, 
which helps to lift the mind to the very exalted region 
in which the dialogue moves. Socrates throughout is 
so natural; courteous, ironical, whimsical, in turns, 
comforting himself and others; and he is very human, 
‘*not made of oak or a rock’’; yet throughout there 
seems an undertone of profound seriousness. ‘‘ I had 
a singular feeling ’’, says Phedo, ‘‘ at being in his 
company. For I could hardly believe that I was present 
at the death of a friend, and therefore I did not pity 
him : he died so fearlessly, and his words and bearing 
were so noble and gracious, that, to me, he appeared 
blest ’’. The last discourse falls naturally into the 
subject of immortality. Socrates is sitting on his couch, 
with Phzdo next him, ‘‘ on his right hand, seated on a 
sort of stool’’. He is surrounded by his friends, 
where he was always happiest. Of his arguments it is 
needless to say much. Jowett describes them thus: 
‘‘He is himself more confident of immortality than 
he is of his own arguments; and the confidence which 
he expresses is less strong than that which his cheer- 
fulness and composure in death inspire in us’’. Yet, 
he adds: ‘‘ The arguments, taken in the spirit and not 
in the letter, are our arguments ’’’. The impression he 
leaves upon the reader may be best summed up in 
Jowett’s words: ‘‘ The extreme élevation of Socrates 
above his own situation, and the ordinary interests of 
life, create in the mind of the reader an impression 
stronger than could be derived from arguments that 
such a one has in him ‘ a principle which does not admit 
of death’’’. The two chief moral arguments of the 
‘* Phedo ”’ are the natural aspiration of the soul after 
another and higher state of existence. And, secondly, 
the necessity of retribution, or rather, to express it 
more in accordance with our views of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, the sense of a need of a school of 
stricter discipline than the school of earth, to train 
the rebellious and ignorant soul for its immortal 
heritage. 

Early in the narrative the fitness of the subject is 
mentioned. ‘‘ It is meet for me’’, says Socrates, ‘‘ to 
be thinking and talking of the nature of the pilgrimage 
which I am about to make. What can I do better in 
the interval between this and the setting of the sun?’’ 
He confesses: ‘‘I am quite ready to admit, that I 
ought to be grieved at death, if I were not persuaded, 
in the first place, that Iam going toother gods, who are 
wise and good (of which I amas certain as I can be of 
any such matters), and secondly (though I am not so 
sure), to men departed, better than those whom I leave 
behind; therefore I do not grieve, for I have a good 
hope that there is yet something remaining for the 
dead, and some better thing for the good than for the 
evil’’. Moreover, he continues, the true philosopher 
has every reason for good cheer. He is ever pur- 
suing the death of the senses, since it is only apart 
from the body that a man can attain pure wisdom. To 
him life itself is but a pedérn §avatov—a rehearsal of 
death. Absolute beauty, and goodness, and greatness, 
and health, and strength: has the reality of any of 
these things ever been perceived through bodily or- 
gans? asks Socrates. Therefore, if we are seeking 
after true knowledge we must wait for death, for, if 
not then, we shall never find it. 


* The translations are taken, by pevaiacion, from Jowett’s 
edition of the ‘‘ Dialogues of Plato” 


| 


‘* But, O my friends’’, the dying sage continues, 


“if this be true, there is good reason to hope that, 


going whither I go, when I have come to the end of 
my journey, I shall attain that which has been the 
pursuit of my life. And, therefore, 1 go on my way 
rejoicing, and not I only, but every other man who 
believes that his mind has been ready, and that he is 
in a manner purified’’. Yet this hope is only for the 
few. ‘‘ Many are the thyrsus bearers, few the 
mystics.’’ Socrates hopes that he may be numbered 
among the latter. ‘‘ Whether I have sought right and 
succeeded I shall know in a little while if God will.’’ 
Socrates in this dialogue boldly passes from the 
seen into the unseen, and finds there his hope of 
immortality. The spirit belongs to the ideal, invisible 
world alone. The higher self, its origin, nature, and 
destiny cannot be confused with its earthly surround- 
Nor can the worth of the human spirit be 


ings. 
reckoned in material values. For the things ‘‘ you can 
touch and see, and perceive with the senses’’ are 


‘* changing ’’, and only the things of the mind, ‘‘ the 
invisible things, are unchanging ”’ 

At one moment in the dialogue Cebes appears to have 
overthrown Socrates’ argument; and the hearers are 
thrown into confusion and dismay. ‘‘ Often have I 
wondered at Socrates’’, says Phedo, recalling the 
scene. ‘‘ But never more than on that occasion. 
That he should be able to answer was nothing, but 
what astonished me was, first the gentle and pleasant 
and approving manner in which he received the words 
of the young man, and then his quick sense of the 
wound that had been inflicted, and the readiness with 
which he healed it.’’ And Phedo recalls how Socrates, 
seated on his couch, stroked his head and pressed the 
hair upon his neck, adding: ‘‘ He had a way of play- 
ing with my hair’. All this while Socrates was giv- 
ing them time to recover from their dismay, and then 
meets and refutes the objection of Cebes. When these 
difficulties have been dealt with Socrates continues :— 

‘* Then, O my friends, if the soul is really immortal, 
what care should be taken of her, not only in respect 
of the portion of time which is called life, but of 
eternity! . . . Nowinasmuch as the soul is manifestly 
immortal, there is no release or salvation from evil 
except the attainment of the highest virtue and wisdom. 
For the soul in her progress to the world below takes 
nothing with her but nurture and education.”’ 

The well-known myth of the after world, which 
Socrates gues on to describe, gives his views of the 
various conditions of the dead. First, there is Tartarus, 
which awaits those whose deeds have rendered them 
incurably wicked, and from which they never emerge. 
For those who have committed crimes which are not 
irremediable there is a period of punishment, from 
which an escape is appointed. Then there is a fair 
region where ‘everything that grows—trees, and 
flowers, and fruits—are in a like degree fairer than 
any here; and there are hills, having stones in them 
in a like degree smoother, and more transparent, and 
fairer in colour than our highly valued emeralds and 
sardonyxes and jaspers, and other gems, which are 
but minute fragments of them; for there all the stones 
are like our precious stones, and fairer still. . . - 
Also men have temples and sacred places in which the 
gods really dwell, and they hear their voices and 
receive their answers, and are conscious of them and 
hold converse with them; and they see the sun, moon, 
and stars as they truly are’’. There those who have 
been pre-eminent for their holiness of life, after their 
cleansing, dwell, and live apart from the body, in 
mansions fair ’’ 

‘* Wherefore, seeing all these things ’’, continues 
Socrates; ‘‘ what ought we not to do that we may 
obtain virtue and wisdom in this life? Fair is the 
prize, and the hope is great! 

Amie peyddn Kal 7d GAov 
A man of sense ought not to say, nor will I be very 
confident, that the description I have given of the soul 
and her mansions is exactly true. But I do say that, 
inasmuch as the soul is shown to be immortal, he 
may venture to think, not improperly or unworthily, 
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that something of the kind is true. The venture is a 
glorious one, and he ought to comfort himself with 
words like these, which is the reason why I lengthen 
out the tale. Wherefore let a man be of good cheer 
about his soul, who, having cast away the pleasures 
and ornaments of his body as alien to him, and work- 
ing harm rather than good, has sought after the 
pleasure of knowledge, and has arrayed the soul in 
her own proper jewels, temperance, and justice, and 
nobility, and courage, and truth—in these adorned she 
is ready to go on her journey to the world below when 
her time comes ”’. 

Plato’s last message comes from the ‘‘ Republic’”’ : 
‘* Ever to cleave to the upward path, and follow after 
righteousness and wisdom by every means in our 
power, that we may be dear to ourselves and to the 
Gods, both while remaining here and when, like 
victors in the games collecting their rewards, we 
receive the prizes in store for virtue ’’. 


A LOST FRIEND. 


ROM westward tramped, about this countryside 
He had come long since, nor more of him was 

known. 

For miles around his basket’s tinware shone, 

Blanching a sunbeam; lean and wistful-eyed 

He ever was of look; a wordless lay 

He crooned, as if went by a wild bee’s drone : 

That low faint humming foretold his coming, 

And said he had left behind a lonesome way. 


Halting anon, he scarce made longer stay 
Than thistletufts that fitful breezes guide, 
Save only where the bridge with arch too wide 
O’ervaults the road-crossed river. If close of day 
Had brought him thither, oft on the wall’s flagged 

ledge 

He wall lean to watch the ripples as they hied, 
With murmuring soft, foam-frosted at the edge. 


Drought cast o’er all the land one summer-tide 
A dumbing spell: lake-water lapt the sedge 
Low sunk; no runlet ’neath the dusty hedge 
Sped, under greenery glancing half espied ; 
Shrunken from crystal brim, the dripless well 
Mocked not in faery forge a tinkling sledge, 
Nor, knolled from elfin towers, a gleeful knell. 


Then on a morn his face paused by a door, 
There many a day unseen, and straightway told 
Of sorrow fallen anew on sorrow old, 

For, graven afresh, grief’s charactery it bore. 

‘* Since last I came this road, my luck was bad,”’ 
Quoth he: ‘‘ Great lack falls oft on little store; 
So now I have los: the kindest friend I had. 


‘‘Two hours the sun was down below yon ridge, 
And left the darkest sky of all this year, 
When yestereve I came to where I’d hear 
Herself discoursing underneath the bridge. 
She had many a pleasant voice, yet still the same; 
’Twas lief I listened. Whiles when I was near 
Calling she seemed naught else but my own name. 


‘* Full sure I made I’d hear her voice aright, 
The sooner that I walked so late and lone. 
A kindly word she had for every stone: 
I must have heard her speaking through the night. 
I heard no sound. The world kept hushed as death. 
In troth I knew. Yet there for glimmer of light 
I waited sick at heart, and held my breath. 


‘And what I had known, when dawn crept back 
again, 
My eyes beheld ; for stirless as yon hill 
She lay, cleft through, where, thrust out grey and 
chill, 
A shingle-bar with sharp-edged blade had ta’en 
The life of her, struck silent so. Thinks I 


Mayhap she called me from those shadows still, 


| But he who furthest fares belike more ill 

Meets not than he who bides while all things change ; 
| For both must see them yet grown drear and strange; 
Aye, both pass oft through open doorways, till 
They find a sudden wall built up instead.’’ 

With that he turned his lonelier world to range, 
And now his path along crooned never an echoed song, 
Because the old kind voice he loved was dead. 

Jane BarLow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SLOPPINESS OF THOUGHT AND TARIFF 
REFORM. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
44, Hyde Park Square. 

Sir,—Mr. Asquith once complained of ‘‘ the incur- 
able sloppiness of thought ’’ which distinguishes most 
Tariff Reformers. Your honourable and gallant corre- 
spondent, Major Archer-Shee, M.P., convicts himself 
of the charge. It is seldom safe, it is always unfair, 
to criticise an author whom you have not read, for a 
reviewer’s extract, as a rule, gives no better idea of 
a book than a brick does of a house. If Major Archer- 
Shee wishes to attack me, I am prepared to receive 
cavalry. But I should recommend him, before clapping 
spurs to his Pegasus, to buy and read ‘‘ Persons and 
Politics of the Transition ’’, published by Macmillan 
at the price of six shillings. Even in these hard times 
he will find the book a cheap corrective of sloppiness 
of thought on matters political. There is another 
work of reference which the Major need not buy, be- 
cause he can consult it in any of his clubs, namely, 
‘“Who’s Who’’. If he cares to turn up the name 
of the humble individual who signs this letter, he will 
learn that in 1910 he (the humble individual) contested 
the Kirkcaldy Burghs—no rosy job—as a Unionist 
Tariff Reformer. 

I lay claim to no consistency in the matter of Tariff 
Reform; and I think that on so complicated a subject, 
dependent as it is on the circumstances of the hour, 
consistency raises a presumption of sloppiness or 
superficiality of thought. I have never objected to 
such a reform of the tariff as would tend to maintain 
the balance between direct and indirect taxation. But 
I have always maintained, and still maintain, that the 
extreme Tariff Reformers have done great injury to 
the Conservative party by creating a division in its 
ranks, by driving many able men out of Parliament, 
by forcing us to adopt a name (Unionist) which is 
now a mere reminder of our defeat, and by trying to 
pledge us to a policy which must ensure our perpetual 
exclusion from power. How is it proposed to execute 
the policy of Imperial or Colonial Preference? That 
is a question I have never been able to get answered. 
Great Britain exports manufactured goods to her colo- 
nies, and imports from them raw material and food, 
i.e., wool, meat, and corn. In order to give Canada 
and Australia a preferential tariff you must impose 
substantial import duties on meat, wheat, and wool 
coming from Russia, the United States, and South 
America. Does Major Archer-Shee think that is a 
practical policy? Russia is our ally, and the United 
States is our largest creditor. The war has changed 
England from a creditor to a debtor country. At the 
end of the war we shall owe the United States an 
immense debt, which can only be liquidated by trade 
balances. Is the erection of a new tariff barrier the 
way to liquidate an adverse trade balance? What 
will Russia say to the imposition of new duties on 
the food she will send to us as the means of paying 
her debt tous? It is easy for Mr. Hughes to perorate 
about Imperial tariffs; he has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. British statesmen must consider 
whether a policy of taxing meat, wheat, and wool 
is likely to be accepted by the British electors, even 
in their hour of gratitude to the Colonies. 

The British electorate is composed of some 
7,000,000 voters, of whom about half a million—less 


And I far off, that now can ne’er come nigh. 


than 3 per cent. of the total adult population—pay 
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income-tax, death and land duties, and excess profits 
tax; the rest live by manual labour on a weekly wage. 
In passing I may say that I am sceptical about the 
collection of income-tax from manual labourers with 
wages over £130. But let us say that there are 
6,000,000 voters who live on wages of manual labour, 
and as many as a million rentiers and intellectuals who 
enjoy the franchise. Does Major Archer-Shee believe 
that these 6,000,000 labour voters will agree to a 
tariff taxing wheat, meat, and wool? It is easy for 
this gallant officer, sitting for Finsbury, to advocate 
a duty on wool. Has he ever tried to recommend it 
to a Yorkshire audience, in Bradford or Leeds, for 
instance? I need not discuss with Major Archer-Shee 
whether taxes on wheat, meat, and wool are 
abstractedly desirable. I simply assert my conviction 
for what it is worth—and I, like my assailant, have 
sat for a London constituency—that the electors will 
never agree to them. 

What I mean by saying that Tariff Reformers ought 
to rest their case on moral and political rather than 
on economic grounds is this. 
of economic theory Protection is indefensible; but the 
conclusions of political economy, like those of 
mathematics, and, indeed, those of all abstract 
science, rest on certain postulates or assumptions. 
The theory of free exchange rests on the assumption 
that the Great Powers will remain at peace. Destroy 
that assumption, and the theory of Free Trade falls 
into absurdity. Before the war was dreamed of, if 
Mr. Borar Law had advocated a protective tariff on 
metals and chemicals, for instance, on the ground 
that they were necessary for national defence, instead 
of trying to prove that we would make more money 
by Protection, his position to-day would be unassail- 
able. After the war we must impose swingeing duties 
on all goods coming from Germany and Austria as a 
punishment, and for purposes of national defence we 
must build up, by a protective tariff, the manufacture 
of steel and iron, of spelter, of glass, of electrical 
instruments and machinery, of beet sugar, of all 
chemicals. For purposes of revenue and of national 
defence a new set of tariffs must be devised. 

Major Archer-Shee, with a sweep of his sword arm, 
waves away certain Unionists, of whom I am one, 
apparently, as practitioners of a “‘ policy of scuttle 
and compromise.’’ Whatever his private views may 
be, I presume that the gallant member for Finsbury 
is prepared to follow his leaders in their ‘‘ scuttle ”’ 
out of Ireland, and to adopt their ‘‘ compromise ’’ with 
the forces of rebellion. Really 1 am afraid that Mr. 
Asquith, so wrong in most matters, as Major Archer- 
Shee points out, must have been right about that 
sloppiness of thought which he declared to be incurable 
in Tariff Reformers. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


THE MINISTER OF WAR. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIEw. 
Sir,—It can hardly be said that the appointment of 
Mr. Lloyd George as War Minister has been greeted 
with enthusiasm by the Army, which is principally 
concerned therein. It was hoped that if a soldier 


could not be found to fill the vacancy caused by the 


mysterious and deplorable death of Lord Kitchener, 
at least a member of the House of Lords would be 
selected, such as Lord Derby, Lord Milner, or Lord 
Northcliffe. With its administration in the hands of a 


‘member of the House of Lords the Army would feel 


much more secure from political meddling and mud- 
dling, which in peace is bad enough, but in war fatal to 
its freedom and efficiency. 

‘‘The leopard cannot change his spots, nor the 
Ethiopian his skin’’, but the politician, like the 
chameleon, can alter his colour, and small blame to 
him if he finds out that his previous convictions have 
been erroneous. Only a weak man is afraid to 
acknowledge that he has made a mistake. It will be 


From the point of view | 


' observed that the Government, like the celebrated 


doctor, ‘‘is very often wrong, but never makes a 
mistake ’’. Mr. Lloyd George’s antecedents do not 
tend to the creation of confidence in him as War 
Minister, but it must be remembered that it was the 


| same with Mr. Chamberlain, who completed his career 


as a sound and splendid Imperialist, and this may be 
the case with Mr. Lloyd George. 

The War Office is working perfectly now. To its 
infinite credit, it has adapted itself thoroughly to the 
present stress and strain of war, and what it has 
accomplished, principally owing to the genius of Lord 
Kitchener, has been almost incredible. The present 
Chief of the Staff, Sir William Robertson, would have 
been in all respects an admirable successor to the late 
deeply-regretted War Minister, but he already holds a 
position of paramount importance, from which to 
remove him would be sheer insanity and a danger to 
the Army and the nation. 

Mr. Lloyd George has great qualities, some of them 
rare in political life. He had, for instance, the courage 
tu denounce the ‘‘ wait and see’’ principle, with its 
inevitable corollary of ‘‘too late’’, which was so 
characteristic of the late Government, and which has 
probably led, to no small extent, to the prolonged dura- 
tion of the war, and he has great abilities and untiring 
energy. He has a great chance of distinguishing him- 
self in his present position, for he could not possibly 
have more able colleagues than the military heads of 
the different departments of the War Office, and if 
he refrains from unduly interfering with them, and 
from upsetting and reversing the results of the work 
which has been done by the late War Minister and 
his trusted colleagues in the War Office, it is quite 
possible that the appointment of Mr. Lloyd George 
may be a blessing in disguise. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
London, 9 July 1916. 


‘* Admiral Akiyama, of the Japanese Naval General Staff, 
who was responsible (says Reuter’s Agency) for the plans of 
the Tsushima battle, speaking of Admiral Jellicoe’s despatch, 
said: 

‘** Even when I saw the first announcement of the battle 
I was convinced that it only meant one thing—a British vic- 
tory—but on studying Admiral Jellicoe’s despatch I find 
that the Battle of Jutland was the most brilliant victory and 
the greatest success ever achieved by the British Fleet.’ ”’ 


Sir,—Summarised, the Admiralty’s first announce- 
ment of this battle was as follows: The British Battle 
Cruiser Fleet and some cruisers and light cruisers, 
supported by four fast battleships, bore the brunt of 
the fighting. Their losses were heavy. 

The German battle fleet avoided long action with our 
main forces, and soon after these appeared returned 
to port, severely damaged by our battleships. 

The British lost three battle cruisers and two 
cruisers, sunk; the ‘‘ Warrior ’’, after being towed, had 
to be abandoned by her crew. It is also known that 
five destroyers were lost and six others are not yet 
accounted for. No battleships or light cruisers were 
sunk. 

The German losses were serious: at least one battle 
cruiser was destroyed and one severely damaged; one 
battleship reported sunk during a night attack; two 
light cruisers were disabled and probably sunk. The 
exact number of German destroyers disposed of cannot 
be ascertained with any certainty, but it must have been 
large. 

Later: It is now ascertained that our total losses in 
destroyers are eight boats in all. A closer estimate of 
the German losses and damage sustained indicates that 
one Dreadnought battleship (Kaiser class) was blown 
up; another believed to have been sunk; of three battle 
cruisers, one was blown up; another was seen disabled 
and stopped; the third was seriously damaged. One 
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German light cruiser and six destroyers sunk; at least 
two more light cruisers disabled. Three other battle- 
ships were hit repeatedly, and one submarine was sunk. 

In your issue of 8 July you state that the first 
Admiralty report, summarised above, was ‘‘a foolish 
blunder ’’. As you repeatedly advocate clear and close 
thinking, and do me the honour of recording my differ- 
ence of opinion with you as to the Admiralty’s report, 
I will ask you what is your definition of a foolish 
blunder? My dictionary defines the verb as ‘‘to 
mistake grossly; err very wildly; mistake stupidly ’’; 
the noun as a “‘ gross or shameful mistake ’’. I take it 
that, as the Admiralty’s statement has turned out to be 
true—-absolutely true as regards our losses, and 
scrupulously within the mark as to the enemy’s—you 
will not characterise it as grossly or shamefully or 
stupidly or wildly mistaken. 

Wherein, then, lies the ground for your assertion of 
a foolish blunder? It seems to me that “ Realist’s ”’ 
admirable letter in the Review of 1 July diagnoses your 
grievance. I fear you would have preferred unnaval 
language to the ‘‘ strict adherence to known facts and 
the absolute disregard of rumour’’ so closely and 
honestly observed by the Admiralty. I have discussed 
this question with many people, who, most of them, 
say that what the Admiralty’s announcement wanted 
was a touch of heroics, a strain of boastfulness. If 
only the Admiralty had said that the enemy had ‘‘ fled ”’ 
to port or had ‘‘ turned tail’’ or had ‘‘ run home in 
panic’”’, the announcement of our heavy losses would 
have been sugar-coated. I also detected in my several 
interlocutors a perhaps unconscious resentment at the 
Admiralty’s effrontery in admitting that we, the British 
nation, could lose heavily. They seemed to have 
supposed that, by a special dispensation, we, anyway, 
would be spared such blows. How much of this frame 
of mind was shared by you, you alone can tell. But 
in so far as such an attitude is at bottom soft, senti- 
mental, and corrosive, you will, I feel sure, condemn it. 
As for your ‘‘ foolish blunder ’’, whatever you had in 
mind, is it not possible that, on reconsidering the 
question, you may come to see that in the end no wild 
error or gross mistake will have been made, nor ill- 
service done, by the Admiralty’s courageous ‘‘ naval ”’ 
way of publishing the truth, as far as they knew it, 
without fear or favour? At home, I hope, people will 
have been helped to brace up their nerves and to 
““ stick ’’ their losses as inevitable ; abroad, we shall not 
lose by a reputation for cool and unflinching publication 
of the truth. 

An atrocious happening is rumoured. It is said that 
when our wounded sailors were landed in some 
northern port, after the great victory, they were 
boo’ed by people on the quay. I can hardly believe 
this; surely, not even Clyde strikers (if they are 
British) would commit so foul a deed. But if, 
hypothetically, such a thing occurred, only the dregs of 
humanity could have done it, misled by a vainglorious 
and sentimental Press. I also hear that the Navy is 
not sure that the country sufficiently recognises the 
enormous feat performed off the Horn Reef. They can 
be content; no words can express the country’s rever- 
= for the Fleet—admirals, stokers, ship boys, and 
all. 

Your obedient servant, 
C. H. Baker. 


[This letter is referred to in ‘‘ Notes of the Week oe 


LORD KITCHENER NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Mansion House, London, E.C., 

13 July 1916. 
Sir,—Since the irreparable loss of Lord Kitchener there 
have come from all classes of the nation and all parts of the 
kingdom expressions of a deep desire to mark in a perma- 
nent form the nation’s gratitude for his never-to-be-forgotten 
services in raising our great Armies which are now fighting 
the battle of freedom in Europe. Her Majesty Queen 


Alexandra has graciously consented to preside over , 
Council, a list of whose members I enclose. This Coungj 
has been formed to organise a Lord Kitchener Nationg 
Memorial Fund, and I have been asked to open a Mansig 
House Fund for the purpose. I have agreed to do so, anj 
desire to invite your powerful co-operation in making it, 
success worthy of the great soldier whose name and fame 
we desire to perpetuate. In a National Memorial to Lor 
Kitchener two considerations must be borne in mind: (i 
that any such memorial should be permanent and perpetuat, 
his name for all time, and (2) that it should be devoted tp 
some object known to be near his heart. Those who knew 
Lord Kitchener best are in agreement that no subject was 
more constantly in his thoughts than the welfare of th 
officers and men of the King’s Forces throughout the 
Empire. 

The object now in view is the raising of a large fund, 
to be hereafter known as the ‘‘ Lord Kitchener National 
Memorial Fund ’’, the income of which will be devoted in 
perpetuity to providing for officers and men of the Royal 
Navy and Army (whether in endowed homes or in their 
own homes) who have been disabled and whose pecuniary 
circumstances preclude them from obtaining such attention 
and comforts as they need. 

A portion of the fund will be immediately applied to 
equipping a home for disabled officers, for whose assist- 
ance it may be noted that nothing of a permanent nature 
has yet been considered. In view of the fact that the officer 
of the future is likely to be, as a general rule, slenderly 
endowed, his welfare, especially in the evening of his life, 
must claim generous attention. It must be remembered 
that many of the admirable institutions recently founded 
will cease with the war or with the conditions following the 
war or with the succeeding generation, whereas the present 
scheme is both retrospective and perpetual. Thus, any 
officer or man who is disabled can look to the Lord 
Kitchener National Memorial Fund for relief, and this re- 
lief will be extended as long as the Navy or Army exists. 

Donations should be sent to me at the Mansion House, 
London, crossed ‘‘ Bank of England ”’. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. C. WakEFIELD, 
Lord Mayor of London. 


VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Taunggyi, Southern Shan States, Burma, 
21 May 1916. 
Sir,—May I take leave to say how much we here in the 
club of this station look forward week by week to Vieille 
Moustache’s ‘‘ Appreciation’. It seems to me almost the 
one sane and reasonable criticism of the war that reaches 
us out here, and, though few say so, everybody who can 
formulate any ideas at all endorses his views of ‘‘ the 
politician ’’ at the head of affairs as set forth in Appreciation 
88: ‘‘ After Twenty Months of War”. I am sure that 
thousands of his readers and admirers hope, as I do, that he 
will in time rescue all his series of articles from the oblivion 
of a newspaper and publish them, with suitable maps, in 

book form. 

Yours faithfully, 

M.A., Oxon. 


A GOOD HOLIDAY FUND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
48, Upper Berkeley Street, W., 

July 1916. 

Sir,—May I ask that in your kindness you will once 
publish my appeal for the Necessitous Ladies’ Holiday and 
General Fund. 
The war has meant infinite loss and suffering to educated 
ladies, such as governesses, writers, lady companions, and 
overworked hospital nurses, and more especially to those too 
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sick and old to undertake munition or other arduous work. 
Many are all but destitute. 

I venture, then, to ask of the charity of your readers for 
those poor ladies who are experiencing the sorrows that are 
attendant on poverty. 

Any money confided to me will be carefully distributed. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CONSTANCE BEERBOHM. 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I had fancied that my contribution to this contro- | 


versy was already closed, but your correspondent, a Naval 
Chaplain, issues a challenge to which I may be permitted a 
brief rejoinder. It is the disadvantage of all such corre- 
spondence that an adequate discussion and a satisfactory 
marshalling of the evidence in support of our statements is 
alike impossible. A Chaplain’s contribution is of ‘peculiar 
interest, because a letter in the same issue from Mr. Samuel 
Waddington touches most suggestively upon what I had in 
mind. In the concluding paragraph he indirectly endorses 
my conclusions, though the major portion of his letter is 
rightly devoted to a refutation of the truly absurd assertion 
made at an earlier date by your correspondent, Mr. Winans. 
Before going on with the main subject of this letter, may I 
say, sir, that it is just such an attitude of mind, the combina- 
tion of a rather smug optimism with a singular discourtesy 
of expression, which calls forth the indignation of those who 
draw another conclusion from the evidence. Mr. Hardy, 
perhaps our greatest living man of letters, propounds the 
question directly or indirectly in many memorable novels 
and strangely haunting poems; he is no faith optimist, but 
I hesitate to label him an insane man. Why not frankly 
admit the problem (it has ever been the way of the most 
profoundly religious minds) and recognise the truth of his 
somewhat wistful explanation that ‘‘ He who breathes all’s 
well to them, breathes no all’s well to me’”’? The most 
moving parts of Scripture are those in which the writers, 
haunted by this difficulty, expressed their sense of doubt and 
uncertainty and called upon God to give them an answer. 
Dogmatic assertions are dangerous in such cases. 

Now I come to ‘A Chaplain’s”’ challenge, and in at- 
tempting to meet it certain difficulties are presented. It is 
hard to avoid personal references which may be distasteful 
to the persons involved. At this point Mr. Waddington’s 
timely reference to the deeply interesting book ‘* Founda- 
tions”? helps me. It was condemned widely as being opposed 
to much in traditional Christianity, and as marking dan- 
gerous tendencies, but the solutions there offered in a tenta- 
tive form to the religious problems of the day recommended 
themselves to many laymen keenly conscious of the in- 
adequacy of the traditional statement. It must be well 
known to your correspondent that such a profound scholar 
as Dr. Sanday, to mention only one example (and, believe 
me, I could multiply them in the most ample fashion), is 
disposed to put a very different interpretation upon the 
clauses of the Apostles’ Creed to that formerly accepted. He 
and many others shrink from a direct and crude denial of 
the statements contained in these ancient formulas, and 
prefer the less dangerous and more useful way of reinter- 
pretation, but this should not blind us to a fundamental 
difference of opinion, and indeed the memory of the ferment 
caused not long since by this very matter should be suffi- 
cient to make such a misunderstanding impossible. Surely 
your correspondent does not require me to point out that 
clauses based upon another view of the world’s relation to 
the universe are not now generally accepted in the sense 
they once were. Nor are there many intelligent persons who, 
when they proclaim that they believe in the resurrection of 
the body, mean what was once meant by that statement. 
Again, we must face the fact that modern scholarship finds 
it impossible to accept a certain portion of the miraculous 
element in the New Testament in its literal sense. I can 
hardly believe that in this connection a Naval Chaplain 
would call upon me and supply a list of names, though on 


board ship he may not have a theological library immediately 
available. This divergence of opinion has led to the founda- 
tion of a society, already alluded to in your columns and 
entitled the Churchmen’s Union, which exists for the pur- 
pose of advocating a juster statement of the Christian 
verities. Unfortunately, the cleavage is too wide to be 
bridged by the mere abandonment of the “‘ narrow and false 
traditions of seventeenth-century Protestantism ”’, but those 
who believe in the future of Christianity will not despair of 
a satisfactory solution. The agony of the world must surely 
drive men more and more to take refuge in the only faith 
which, broadly conceived and intelligently stated, offers a 
solution to the perplexing problems of an ancient tragedy. 
Yours, etc., 
LayMan ”’. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
26, St. Paul’s Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

Sir,—In reference to Mr. Samuel Waddington’s emphatic 
contradiction of Mr. Walter Winans’s statement on the 
above subject, that ‘‘ No one with a sane brain can doubt 
that the universe is governed by some supreme wisdom, 
and that all that happens in this world is for the best ’’, as 
one interested in the important question will you kindly 
permit me a slight reply? 

Mr. Waddington assures Mr. Winans that ‘there are 

thousands of persons with perfectly ‘sane brains’ in 
Europe at the present moment who have no doubt what- 
ever on the subject, but are quite certain that the universe 
is not governed by ‘some supreme wisdom’, and that all 
that happens in this world is not ‘for the best’”’. Apart 
from the fact that sanity is, in any absolute sense, abso- 
lutely indefinable, facts are said to be ‘‘ stubborn things ”’, 
and it is to facts that the sense-bound materialists appeal 
as the final test of the scientific value of any postulate; by 
facts, as understood by themselves, they swear. In this 
case are not facts against Mr. Waddington’s position? Evil 
is intrinsically disintegrative, and therefore self-disintegra- 
tive, self-extinguishing, because self-chaotic. Good is intrin- 
sically integrative, and therefore self-integrative, self- 
creative, because self-cosmic. If in the main—i.e., in the 
larger sense—good did not exceed and prevail over evil—in 
other words, if in the long run all that happens in this 
world and all other worlds were not for the best—i.e., the 
best possible under the circumstances—the continued sub- 
sistence of the cosmos would be a logical impossibility, it 
would, must, cease by self-disintegration. It is want of 
faith in the supremacy of goodness in this larger sense 
which causes men to use their faculties in a retarding direc- 
tion—i.e., in opposition to the Supreme Wisdom and Good- 
ness. 
As to Jonah’s whale and Balaam’s ass, though at one 
time I might have had doubts, both are now to me perfectly 
feasible, and will be to numbers as they advance in the 
abstract insight which enables them to see that rational 
inconsistency lies not in thinking miracles possible, but in 
not perceiving that nothing exists, or is possible of exist- 
ence, which from the present level of human understand- 
ing is other than miracle. Presumption consists in fixing 
the limits of possibility, for is not even physical science ex- 
tending the boundary all the time, as witness radium and 
wireless telegraphy? The human mind, at least at its 
present level of evolution, cannot comprehend the simplest 
fact of existence in its origin and end. As Tennyson says 
of “‘ The Flower in the Crannied Wall ”: “ If I knew what 
you are, all, and all in all, I should know what God and 
man is ”’. 

Solomon—-so Rabbinical legends tell us—knew the lan- 
guage of every bird and beast. The late Archdeacon Wilber- 
force argued that the speaking of Balaam’s ass afforded a 
proof that in Eden man and the animals had a common lan- 
guage, and that Balaam’s ass experienced a momentary 
restitution of its Eden condition. Certainly the animals 
understand the language of those sensational and emotional 
forms of consciousness which they possess in common with 
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no opinion as to angel’s food. 


On Mr. Hutton’s conditions there can be no argument. 
Even in discussion there must be some basis of understand- 
ing; for instance, we must agree as to what we are arguing 
about. I must therefore leave Mr. Hutton to his mono- 
logues, while I still hold to my first position, namely, that 
Wordsworth’s merits as poet should not be affected by any 
demerits as critic, and that to say his finest work was due to 
Coleridge’s influence is both unhistorical and uncritical. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. ‘“ S.R.’’] 
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man, as expressed in the human countenance and tone of SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN’S ‘ ARISTO- _ 
voice. Balaam’s ass is one of the three animals the DEMOCRACY.” 

Moslems admit into Paradise. To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, Dundee, 12 June 1916. “A 
Maurice L. JoHNsoNn. S1r,—‘ Aristo-democracy ’? is not in Webster, the 
Standard English, or the English-French Dictionary. It 
would have added to the illumination of nations if Sir 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. Charles Waldstein had given a definition of a word that 1 
Norwich. lacks the imprimatur of Oxford and of the French Academy. to b 

Sir,—I notice in your paper there are discussions on The International Confederation to crystallise, consolidate Mu: 
the troubled question of ‘‘ The Decay of Faith’, or ‘“ The and enfores for all time “* Peace on earth and goodwill to love 
Decay of Religion”. Some ascribe it to one cause, some to men isa laudable, a pious, and an evangel aspiration, dail 
another. But “ the failure of the Churches” is the scape- but it is met practical politics, or statesmanship, or kingship. idez 

‘goat seized upon by most critics. May we not be honest, It is More’s Utopia. thei 
and trace the failure to a nearer and more telling cause? “The Holy Alliance’? was a concrete case of its im- hou 
The ideals of most countries are nurtured in the home, and | Practicability, but if Sir Charles is no less strenuous in en- patage 
during the most impressionable years of a child’s life the forcing Cromwell’s famous dictum, “‘ Trust in God and keep ‘itt 
secret of all future trend of thought and action is | Your powder dry”’, the Allies and the neutral powers may the 
cherished by his teachers. In these days of feverish hunger | Sleep sound o’ nights as far as the barbaric despotism of bus 
for wealth and amusement parents have no time to think of William II. is concerned. Another instance. King Leopold and 
the children. They are mostly handed over to paid officials | in 1885 founded the Congo Free State. Subsequently, _ 
while the parents are laboriously climbing social ladders or | thirteen States by treaty conceded absolute administrative : 
pursuing entirely selfish aims. The old-fashioned plans of | Power to the King of the Belgians. These nations were: ~_ 
family prayers, Sunday restraints, etc., are all neglected | France, Germany, the United States, Great Britain, Italy, pte 
now, and the very recollection of them is taboo. One is | Austria, Hungary, Holland, Spain, Russia, Portugal, Den- the 
willing to admit these methods had become somewhat | mark, and Belgium. The British Ambassador in Brussels ols 
dreary, but at all events they stood for a principle. Now | in 1904-5 informed me that the treaty had not been signed me 
we have nothing to take their place, and the little daily | by the United States. At the Bibliothéque in Brussels I hav 
reminder of a religious ideal has slipped into oblivion. ‘‘ A | critically read the treaty in French. One of the articles set son 
straw shows which way the wind is blowing” is an old | forth (quoting from memory) that the indigines of the ac 
saying, and it is the small reminders that keep the idea | Congo shall not be exploited for trade or money by King un 
alive. Church and chapel can only in the long run be | Leopold, but the administration was to be for the ameliora- al 
partners in the great work of religious training. They, | tion of their condition and for their advancement in civilisa- eve 
too, have their responsibility in the success or failure of the | tion. King Leopold openly and flagrantly violated that wo 
business, but the real work lies in the home life and | article. to 
influence. At the Maison du Temple I met accredited representative wo 
M. B. Labour leaders. I asked them why they did not protest wh 

against the Congo atrocities, and if they did not dread the aul 

WORDSWORTH NO CRITIC. intervention of the Powers who had signed the treaty. vel 

““No’’, was the reply. ‘‘ Why?” England and Russia, of 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. France and Germany, Austria and Italy were jealous of each ou! 
Sir,—In my previous letters I have candidiy admitted | other, and carefully calculating every diplomatic or other ha’ 
that Wordsworth was not a great critic. I do not under- | movement on the international chess-board. If Germany tas 
stand what Mr.° Hutton means when he says that I have | had intervened to enforce the treaty it would have been the os 
‘‘ belaboured his view that Wordsworth was no critic’’. I | opportunity of France. It was similar with the other four — 
also definitely acknowledged Coleridge’s influence on Words- | leading Powers. ‘The eight minor States, it was alleged, ” 
worth, and now Mr. Hutton says I have “ strenuously | were a negligible quantity, individually or collectively. That - 
denied Coleridge’s influence’’. I do not wish to charge | was how an International Treaty, alias an International th 
Mr. Hutton with deliberate misrepresentation, but what | Confederation to enforce the tenets of the Sermon on the th: 
does he mean? He takes no notice of what I write; he goes | Mount was a “ scrap of paper ”’, null and void. Sir Edward yi 
on reiterating his own assertions on the principle that if you | Grey warned King Leopold in 1903, and the House of | 
repeat a thing several times it becomes true; he indulges in | Commons threatened him for his maladministration of the Te 
a disquisition of ‘‘ style ’’, which it seems is only a matter Congo. The King and his subjects simply held such im- Si 
of care and polish. As an example, he adduces Lamb. I | potent manifestations in scorn and derision. They knew th 
did not know it was care and polish that made Lamb so | that Great Britain would never follow up its warnings or D 
delightful; I had thought it was his genius. Mr. Hutton’s | threats by physical force, because not any of the leading ad 
statement is very cheering, for after all care and polish are | Powers would join her in such a perilous, if not an explosive of 
within his reach and mine. Furthermore, he continues to | adventure. Then there was no indemnity or penalty in the ab 
repeat the tritest assertions of Wordsworth’s inequality. Of treaty. The Congo State was transferred from King nc 
course Wordsworth is unequal; whoever denied it? When Leopold to the Belgian State in 1908. Sir Edward Grey pa 
Mr. Hutton speaks of the difference between angel’s food | op 0sed the insertion in the deed of transfer of a penalty or fo 
and homely bread-and-butter I must leave him to the free | ay indemnity article. Such trustfulness and optimism was re 
enjoyment of that sublime simile, regretting that though I | the amazement of European Ambassadors. gi 
am very fond of good bread-and-butter, I can as yet express sil 


Similar diplomatic subterranean currents, political am- 
bitions, or the insatiable desire for territorial or colonial 
aggrandisement will shipwreck any International Con- 
federation or Hague peace pourparlers. And President 
Wilson, proudly carrying the olive leaf, offers to lead the 
nations of the world to this Elysian Utopia that was never 
seen on land or sea, and the United States of America re- 
fused 10 sign the Congo Treaty after ratifying it! 

I am, etc., 
Tuomas OcILvy. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE NOBLE DICTIONARY. 


“ A New English Dictionary.” Vol. IX.: SI-TH. Stead- 
Stillatim. By Henry Bradley. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

HE appearance of a fresh section of the splendid 
and unequalled dictionary which began in 1884 

to be published under the indefatigable eye of Sir James 
Murray should be a pleasure to all real students and 
lovers of English. Yet how many of the crowd who 
daily and weekly present millions of eyes with their 
ideas of English have ever sought to improve or correct 
their vocabulary by consulting this wonderful store- 
house of our native language? How many authors 
would be less tenebrificous (the adjective is Addison’s) 
if they knew clearly what they had to say and took 
the trouble to find the right means of saying it! The 
business of analysing the senses of words is difficult, 
and the English language, which has borrowed so 
freely from so many sources, is full of traps. But 
this ‘‘ Dictionary ’’, if writers would only consult it, 
makes everything as plain as it can be, and, though 
it has the advantage, unknown to Johnson, of “‘ being 
sheltered under academick bowers ’’, it reveals none of 
the fads some people associate with the academic 
mind. ‘‘ Tongues’’, says Johnson, “like Govern- 
ments, have a natural tendency to degenerate; we 
have long preserved our constitution, let us make 
some struggles for our language’’. Accordingly, as 
a censor of manners, he omits some words he considers 
unworthy. ‘‘ The New English Dictionary”’, taking 
a larger view, extends its all-embracing hands to 
everything it can find, even to slang and foreign 
words. But the judicious reader has the opportunity 
to note, if we may so express it, the company that 
words keep. He will find here a store of quotations 
which put him at once in a position to judge the 
authority of this word or that. ‘‘ Laudamus 
veteres, sed nostris utimur annis’’, says Ovid in one 
of his best lines; and, keeping an eye on the needs of 
our time, we should not forget what our forefathers 
have done for us. We need not always follow their 
taste—Dryden, for instance, regarded ‘‘ marjoram ”’ 
as a low, kitchen word, though Shakespeare saw and 
immortalised its beauty—but we can, at any rate, 
avoid the follies of mere ignorance or the guesses of 
mere idleness. This ‘‘ the Dictionary’’, presenting 
the labours of innumerable scholars no less devoted 
than Browning’s Grammarian, enables us to do. It 
is by far the greatest work of its sort; it is also the 
most interesting. 

The section before us, which reaches from 
Stead ’’ to ‘‘ Stillatim’’, is the latest issued, but 
Sir James Murray, full of zeal to the end, had settled 
the business of ‘‘ T’’ before his death; and, besides 
Dr. Bradley, the other two editors are busy, so that 
advance is being steadily yet rapidly made to the end 
of the alphabet. ‘‘W ”’’, it is true, will be a formid- 
able task, but ‘‘ Z’’, that ‘‘ unnecessary letter ’’, will 
not give much trouble. Johnson’s 112 words in this 
particular section have been enlarged to 1,837, and, 
following the sixth edition of his ‘‘ Dictionary’’, we 
realise what an immense advance has been made on his 
gatherings. Philology, it may be said, was invented 
since his day, but, striking as some of the results 
reached in this way are, we value still more highly 
the delicate differentiation and development of senses 
which the Oxford editors have achieved. They tell us 
exactly what words mean, and they show how they 
came to mean it. The ordinary man, for instance, 
would not make much of the analysis of ‘‘ steadfast ’’, 
but here it occupies a column and a half of minute 
type. To the ample store of quotations we might add 
the ‘‘ steadfast and goodly Odysseus’’ of Butcher and 
Lang’s ‘‘ Odyssey ’’. ‘‘ Steading ’’ is illustrated from 
Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Scott’’, in 1818, but the later 


quotations are dull compared with the one our own 
notes supply, ‘‘ All round the house and steading,”’ in : 
chapter xix. of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Kidnapped ’’ (1886). 


‘‘ Steady ’’ is used of ships, soldiers, horses, and 
prices. The twentieth-century amorist in the United 
States has even made ‘‘ my steady ”’ into a locution for 
‘“‘my wife ’’, but the ‘‘ Dictionary ’’ does not go so far 
as the transitory distortions of language invented by 
New York and Chicago. 

‘* Steal’’ is an immense verb in its various senses, 
some of which recall the Greek use of xAérrw; its 
past tense, formerly recorded in the Bible of 1611, was 
‘* stale’. The notion of secrecy belongs to it from the 
beginning, and is preserved notably in “ stealth”’. 
The many usages indicating furtive action are admir- 
ably illustrated. ‘‘ Stean ’’ Johnson could only describe 
as the same as ‘‘ stone’’, but the ‘‘ Oxford Diction- 
ary’’ shows that it is an earthen pot, and so used 
by Wyclif in his translation of the Bible, and Spenser 
in his ‘‘ Faerie Queen’’. ‘‘ Steek’’ is an effective 
Scotch form of ‘‘ stitch’’, well used, as one would 
expect, by Walter Scott, and there are two verbs of 
the same form which mean respectively ‘‘ to shut ’’ and 
‘*to stab’’, and are probably connected, though the 
way from the one to the other does not seem clear. 
For the plain meaning of ‘‘ steel’’ nothing literary is 
quoted for over a century. One of the many trans- 
lators of Sophocles would supply a line from the 
‘* Ajax’’. In his long, riddling, and singularly beauti- 
ful speech (645-692) Ajax speaks of himself as like 
tempered steel, made womanish by Tecmessa. The 
phrase ‘‘true as steel’’ is, of course, noted, but we 
do not find the effective adjective ‘‘ steel-true ’’, which 
Stevenson happily invented for his wife in No. xxvi. of 
‘*Songs of Travel ”’ :— 

‘* Steel-true and blade-straight 
The great artificer 
Made my mate’”’. 


The Letters of Stevenson would also supply 
modern instances of ‘‘ stepdaughter ’’ and ‘‘ stepson ”’. 
The ‘‘ steelyard’’ (place-name and balance) has been 
exhaustively discussed in ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’. 
‘*Steem ’? seems odd now for ‘‘esteem’”’, but it goes 
back, we learn, much earlier in English than the 
normal form. The ‘‘ steeplechase ’’ was, in the first 
instance, a race to a church steeple, ‘‘in which all 
intervening obstacles had to be cleared’’. In modern 
times the church has disappeared, though the obstacles 
are still there, as a sprained ankle once proved to the 
present writer in a course of brook-jumping. 
‘*Steeply’’ is simply explained as ‘‘in a_ steep 
manner ’’, a contrast to Johnson’s ‘‘ with precipitous 
declivity’’. ‘‘ Stellaria’’, the botanist’s name for the 
stitchwort, is duly included. ‘‘ Stentorian’’, going 
back to the Trojan Stentor, whose voice was as the 
voice of fifty, makes us fancy that there ought to 
be a Stertor, too, with an immortal snore. ‘‘ Stem”’ 
and ‘‘step’’ are instances of the wonderful work of 


the Dictionary in the analysis of different meanings. - 


‘Step off ’’, defined as ‘‘ to take one or more steps 
down and away from a higher level’’, will hardly do. 
Perhaps there are no lifts at Oxford, but in London 
we step off them and moving platforms every day on 
to the same level. The ‘‘ stepmother ’’ has had a bad 
name for many ages, for Aeschylus in the ‘‘ Prome- 
theus Vinctus’’ described a rocky coast as a “‘ step- 
mother of ships’’. Johnson only knew two words be- 
ginning with “‘ stereo’’; here we find more than two 
pages of them. The printer’s ‘‘ stet’’ is first quoted 
in 1821. ‘‘ Steven ’’ occurs under no fewer than eight 
headings, all of which will be unknown to the average 
reader. We should not be surprised to hear that the 
various usages of ‘‘ stick ’’ took altogether six months 
of work by many labourers. ‘‘ Stické’’ would puzzle 
most modern exponents of lawn tennis, but it was the 
name originally given in 1874 to their sport, being 
the latter half of ogaporay. Of the odd words 


derived from personal or place-names this section has 
not so many as some; but we notice the ‘‘ Steenkirk ”’ 
or ‘‘ Steinkirk ’’ neckcloth or cravat, named after the 
French victory of 1692; ‘‘ Stellenbosch ’’, which mili- 
tary slang got out of the Boer War; ‘‘ Stephanite ’’, a 
mineral named after an Archduke of Austria; and 
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“* Stepony ’’, a kind of raisin wine, which was possibly 
derived from the parish of Stepney, and ceased to 
exhilarate the Londoner of the nineteenth century, un- 
less it survived under another name. 

Surveying all this careful work, no competent 
scholar can fail to recognise its great interest and re- 
markable quality. But there is one feature about the 
‘* Dictionary ’’ which should appeal to everybody, its 
cheapness. It costs buyers less than a half-penny a 
page! It is less expensive than a crowd of casual and 
foolish compilations which win the easy applause of 
the ignorant. 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 


“The Adventure. of Death.” By Dr. Robert W. Mac- 
kenna. Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 
. COMMENTATOR says that this book, “‘ in spite 
of its subject, is uplifting, strengthening, and 
free from gloom’’. In spite of its subject? A very 
young civilian must have written this phrase, for a 
soldier would not write it, and the self-pity that fears 
death is most active in the young, Old age, as a rule, 
settling itself in a cradle of second childhood, prattles 
about the prime of life; its to-day is a happiness 
thronged with the favourite yesterdays ; and from this 
good company it goes with serene composure into the 
last sleep. If Thomas Parr, the Shropshire labourer, 
enjoyed his second childhood to the age of 153, we may 
rest assured that he had nothing to say about the gloom 
of death ; his trip to London, with the Earl of Arundel, 
ended his life, fatiguing the old boy with so many ex- 
citements that he could not enjoy in day-dreams the 
anodyne of his youth. Even the young, when they 
are delicate, usually accept death as they do sleep. 
Consumptives live and die in hope, dreading no to- 
morrow. One of them recently, a few hours before he 
died, talked eagerly about the next cricket match 
that he would play at school. As a rule, again, death 
1s not at all terrible to the dying. On this point Sir 
William Osler says: ‘I have careful notes of about 
five hundred death-beds, studied particularly with 
reference to the modes of death and the sensations of 
the dying. Ninety suffered bodily pain or distress of 
one sort or another; eleven showed mental apprehen- 
sion; two positive terror; one expressed spiritual 
exaltation; one bitter remorse. The great majority 
gave no sign one way or the other; like their birth, 
their death was a sleep and a forgetting.”’ 

Bacon dwells upon the same fact, and notices also 
‘“ that there is no passion in the mind of man so weak, 
but it mates and masters the fear of death: and there- 
fore death is no such terrible enemy when a man hath 
so many attendants about him that can win the 
combat of him. Revenge triumphs over death; love 
slights it; honour aspireth to it; grief flieth to it; fear 
pre-occupateth it: nay, we read, after Otho, the 
Emperor, had slain himself, pity, which is the tender- 
est of affections, provoked many to die out of mere 
compassion to their sovereign, and as the truest sort 
of followers.”’ It is equally worth noting that intense 
pain, which is the most searching test of bravery, pro- 
duces an impassioned longing for death. 

Dr. Mackenna tries to discuss the question whether 
those who suffer from incurable and painful diseases 
ought to be set free from their misery by a lethal dose 
of morphine. But he does not face the question 
squarely. duty of the physician ’’, he begins, 
““is to assuage the more intolerable pain of his 
patient by the judicious use of those anodynes with 
which science has supplied him, and to render what 
of life remains to him as comfortable as possible; but 
he must not constitute himself the arbiter of another’s 
right to live. . . . How often one hears the friend of a 
dying person say : ‘I wish it were all over, I cannot bear 
to see him suffer’. Now this expression, which every 
doctor has heard a hundred times, is not the outcome 
of true affection, but is the bastard thought of a weak 
and selfish nature.’” Dr. Mackenna adds: ‘‘ We are 
becoming so emasculate that the very idea of pain 


| makes us flee to extremes of action. In itself pain 
is not necessarily an evil, and, although hard to bear, it 
_is often beneficent, and may come even as an angel 
| in disguise.’’ Yet a reader wants to pass from evasive 
thinking to the close study of an ethical question. The 
universal desire to make the sick unconscious of their 
pain is not ‘‘ the bastard thought of weak and selfish 
natures ’’; it is an act of mercy to patients. There was 
a time when moralists cried out against the use of 
anesthetics, the most wonderful charity that the in- 
telligence of man has discovered. But the medical use 
of narcotics differs from that of anesthetics, since it 
often continues day after day for months in order 
to produce a state of insensibility to incurable pain. 
Given a hopeless case, attended by great suffering, 
why is it more moral or more merciful to use a 
narcotic day after day until death comes than it would 
be to employ a lethal dose? ; 

For about two decades this question of ethical com- 
promise has troubled an increasing number of minds 
in all civilised countries. Maurice Maeterlinck looks 
forward to a time when medical science, obeying the 
most vigilant laws, will give lethal doses of narcotics 
to all incurables. It is argued that a brain drugged 
with an opiate cannot be said to live, and that death 
is more charitable than a drug that adds drowsy days 
and weeks to an illness that must be fatal. But 
these arguments are poor things when anyone tries 
to carry them through abstract reasoning into a hypo- 
thetical policy that would affect his own kith and kin. 
The sentence quoted by Dr. Mackenna—‘‘I wish it 
were all over, I cannot bear to see him [or her] suffer !’’ 
—comes from overwrought nerves: it certainly does 
not mean that the speakers would allow their incur- 
able sick to be morphined into death. Dr. Mackenna 
goes on to say: ‘‘Civilisation and luxury have made 
us such otiose creatures that we hate and shrink from 
the little inconveniences, the unpleasantness for our- 
selves, the suspense, the anxiety, and the emotional 
strain which the last illness of a friend involves us in”’ 
(p. 107). Is this true? We prefer to believe that 
kindness to the sick has increased enormously during 
the last hundred years. 

It is not at all easy to keep in touch with the pro- 
cesses of Dr. Mackenna’s thought. When he tries to 
look beyond death in order to prove that death does 
not end all, he assures us that mind exists apart from 
the brain: ‘‘ The brain is the organ through which the 
mind expresses itself; it is the vehicle by which mind 
reveals itself; but we have no right to conclude that 
mind cannot and does not exist independently of, and 
apart from, the forty odd ounces of nerve tissue that 
are aggregated in our skulls’’. Then he adds: 
‘‘Let us admit that we do not at present know mind 
apart from brain.’’ Of course we do not, and a 
doctor of medicine should keep to what science does 
know. When true greatness comes from imbeciles it 
will be time enough to say that diseased and useless 
brains are accompanied at times by noble and creative 
minds. Dr. Mackenna is at his best when he gathers 
facts from his professional observation, and when he 
quotes from his wide and varied reading. He is 
greatly impressed by the majesty of death, and gives 
a memorable quotation from Max Miller : 

‘* Never shall I forget the moment when for the 
last time I gazed upon the manly features of Charles 
Kingsley, features which death had rendered calm, 
grand, sublime. . . . There remained only the satisfied 
expression of triumph and peace, as of a soldier who 
had fought a good fight and who, while sinking into 
the stillness of the slumber of death, listens to the 
distant sounds of music and to the shouts of victory. 
One saw the ideal man, as Nature had meant him to 
be, and one felt that there is no greater sculptor than 
death.”’ 

Dr. Mackenna writes some thoughtful pages on 
what Life owes to Death; but he does not linger over 
that perpetual drama in which Life for ever feeds on 
lives. Nature teems with eternal battlefields. Death 
being so common everywhere, all mankind ought to 
know how to honour his company. ‘‘ Believe it’’, 
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says Bacon, ‘‘ the sweetest canticle is ‘ Nunc dimittis ’ | 
—when a man hath obtained worthy ends and expecta- | 
tions 

Sir Walter Raleigh strikes another note :— 

“© eloquent, just and mighty Death! whom none 
could advise, thou hast persuaded; what none hath 
dared, thou hast done; and whom all the world hath 
fattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and 
despised ; thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, 
and covered it all over with these two narrow words, 
Hic Jacet ’’. 

“Every day travels towards death, thy last one 
arrives at it’’, says Montaigne. ‘‘ He who has learnt 
to die ’’, Montaigne continues, ‘‘ has forgot what it is 
tobe a slave’’. Shakespeare has a kindred thought : 

“Cowards die many times before their death, 

The valiant never taste of death but once’’. 
Still, the bereaved taste of death more often than do 
cowards. 


THE NEW GERMANY. 


j ar oo? Soul.” By Baron F. von Higel. Dent. 
HIS is not a long or an elaborate book, but it 


takes us farther towards understanding the Ger- 
mans than anything we have seen lately. Its utility is 
hardly surprising, for Baron von Higel is in an ex- 
cellent position to help us. His birth, education, and 
career place him as an interpreter between ourselves 
and the enemy—an interpreter whose sympathies and 
interests are mainly and loyally English, but an inter- 
preter who, unlike most English authors of books 
about modern Germany, really understands how 
modern Germany came about, what she is really driv- 
ing at, and how she can be corrected. Baron von 
Higel is more English than German, but he owes it 
to his German blood that the ‘‘ German Soul ”’ is not 
for him simply a bad riddle and nothing more. 

Baron von Hiigel has lived forty of his sixty-three 
years in England. His father was a German of the 
Rhineland, opposed to the policy of Prussia. He him- 
self is English on the mother’s side, and he has 
married an English wife. He was educated in Italy, 
Belgium, and England, as well as in Germany. These 
facts explain his sympathy with the English character 
and with the Allied cause. For the ‘‘ German Soul ”’ 
he recognises only one possible redemption. Ger- 
many, whose doctrine is Success and Efficiency, must 
be made to fail. She must be thoroughly defeated 
before she can begin to be conscious of any limita- 
tion to the morality which sanctioned the occupation 
of Belgium and the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’. 

One of the first things to strike an English reader 
of this book is the importance given to what the Ger- 
man philosophers have taught and written. Philoso- 
phers do not make our English revolutions. English 
revolutions are made by practical men finding reme- 
dies for practical grievances. We should not dream 
of studying English politics or the English — in 
the works of Berkeley or Caird. So when Baron von 
Hiigel discusses Fichte and Rohde as though they had 
quite as much to do with the terror in Belgium as 
Bernhardi and the Crown Prince, we are inclined to 
be a little incredulous. But this is precisely where an 
author like Baron von Hiigel can put us right. We 
must not judge of the influence of systematic thought 
upon Germany by its influence upon ourselves. The 
influence of a logical theory or systematic view of life 
isin Germany enormous. We do not instil a ‘‘ view 
of life ’’—what the Germans call Weltanschauung—into 
English boys. We are too much afraid of making 
rigs of them. But in Germany everyone who runs 
May read, and everyone who reads may philosophise. 
The German temperament cannot get on without re- 
ducing things toa system. It needs a scheme whereby 


to think and to act; and this need is at the root of 
Most of what Germany has achieved, shallow or pro- 
found, ridiculous or splendid. You can no more ex- 


plain modern Germany without Fichte than you could 
explain modern England without Robert Falcon Soott 
and W. G. Grace. Baron von Higel is German 
enough to be fully aware of the importance of Fichte 
in Germany and English enough to know that men like 
Fichte would in England have almost no influence upon 
the common mind. In dealing with Germany we 
must accept it as an axiom that philosophy is an 
everyday, practical instrument. The German citizen 
requires his conduct to conform to his philosophy. If 
his philosophy goes wrong, his conduct will go wrong 
also. 

Clearly, then, we cannot explain how the Germany 
of Weimar was transformed into the Germany of 
Potsdam unless we can also explain how the philo- 
sophy of Kant and Leibnitz degenerated into the 
philosophy of Fichte and Nietzsche. How did the Ger- 
man philosophers come to turn the minds of their 
countrymen from wisdom and things of the imagina- 
tion to a deliberate pursuit of wealth and conquest? 
Germany, when Weimar was her true capital, directed 
all her synthetising energy to things of the intellect. 
She looked within herself and produced the ‘‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason ”’, the nine Symphonies and ‘‘ Faust ”’. 
All this energy is now directed outwards—to scientific 
tariffs and efficient war. This revolution in German 
conduct and doctrine is so complete that Germany 
to-day has no more ruthless critics than the works of 
her old masters. Where Leibnitz taught that civi- 
lisation was bound up with the fostering of free and 
diverse nations, the modern German would impose his 
Kultur upon every race. Where Kant exalted good- 
ness above scientific efficiency, the modern German 
does not recognise any morality beyond the successful 
application of power to attain some definite end. How 
has this gulf arisen between the thought of a man 
like Goethe and a man like Fichte? Fichte lays it 
down that a victorious end justifies foul means; that 
the proof of goodness is power; that the world of 
matter, being evil, must be evilly ruled in order that 
good may come; that good can only arise from a re- 
leasing of the powers of evil. What were the con- 
ditions that caused the humane and luminous wisdom 
of the Weimar philosophers to be exchanged for so 
wry a sophistry ? 

The controlling influence in this revolution was 
Prussia. Prussia has contrived to turn the German 
bent for system and thoroughness towards things 
purely material. The causes of her success lie deeper 
than the victories of 1864, 1866, and 1870, deeper than 
the masterful political leading of the pan-German 
camarilla. Germany has been afflicted with a disease 
common to all Europe, but especially virulent in Ger- 
many. Whereas in the rest of the world this disease 
has had powerful antidotes in the humour, humanity, 
and several characters of the nations, in Germany it 
has been malignantly inflamed by every possible 
aggravation. We may best describe this disease as 
the disease of the nineteenth century. Its symptoms 
are an absurd exaggeration of the importance of 
material things. The physical conquest of Nature and 
the great industrial advance of the early nineteenth 
century led almost everywhere to an assumption that 
to make ten million tin-tacks where before it was only 
possible to make ten thousand was in itself a triumph 
of civilisation. | Morality came to be regarded as 
mainly a matter of sanitation; progress as a succes- 
sively more triumphant dealing with matter. Europe 
at large very soon outgrew this shallow faith. But in 
Germany there was no such reaction. The Germans, 
in their ardour for system and a complete working 
out of their ideas, have built their whole scheme of life 
upon the new materialism. They have worked out to 
its last consequences their commercialism and faith 
in physical progress, making an end of what the com- 
mon sense of Europe has discovered to be no more 
than a means to an end; and, since these material 
things are morally neither good nor bad in themselves, 
the system which the logical German mind has founded 
upon them naturally has no reference to morality or 
honour, or any spiritual quality. The Germans have 
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made an idol of machinery, and their whole system 
of moral values is reckoned in horse-power. The suc- 
cessful application of superior force is virtue or Kultur. 
Victory . sanctifies every means employed to compass 
it. |The German ardour for consistency has con- 
strained the German philosophers to make a formal 
doctrine of the scientific and industrial enthusiasms of 
the early nineteenth century—a doctrine for which 
Germany was socially ripe; which admirably suited the 
purposes of Prussia; which was industriously spread 
through the whole Empire by the academic garrison; 
and which received from victorious war and from a 
great and visible progress in science, industry, and 
social organisation the only sanction it required 
—the sanction of worldly success. This doctrine, 
Baron von Hiigel imsists, can be extirpated only 
in one way—by a ‘“‘ failure sufficiently clear and 
massive ’’ to expose its fallacy. Germany has made a 
creed of being physically irresistible ; and only a crush- 
ing victory of nations which have kept other ‘aims and 
ideals in view can shake this creed. If the war should 
end without such a victory having been achieved, an 
armed and watchful Europe will have to go on living 
with precisely the same Germany which invaded Bel- 
gium in 1914—a Germany from which no guarantee of 
innocuous intentions can be accepted. 


GLIMPSES OF NEWMAN. 


“Coram Cardinali.” 
3s. 6d. net. 
HE four articles here brought together were 
published, except the last, in the ‘‘ Month”’, 
and form, with considerable additions and notes, an 
interesting little book. The author has not the art of 
making all his sentences and connections clear; but his 
jottings are animated by a pleasant enthusiasm for a 
great man and an old friend. They show us Newman 
more at his ease than he was, perhaps, in the eye of the 
world. 

We see him ‘first as an enthusiast for music, and 
himself a capable performer on the violin. He began 
it when he was ten and played trios with his two 
brothers. The announcement of his election to an 
Oriel fellowship failed of its usual effect because it 
found him fiddling. He had a great enthusiasm for 
Beethoven, and used to call him ‘‘ the gigantic nightin- 
gale ’’; but to later masters of music he was indifferent, 
and somewhat narrow in his views of sacred melody. 
Such a foolish and grossly exaggerated outburst 
against Anglican services as that printed on p. 29 would 
have been suppressed by a better taste. It came a year 
after Newman’s conversion to his new faith, and would 
almost justify Talleyrand’s ‘‘ Surtout, pas de zéle’’. It 
would be possible to retort in like vein, but this sort of 
warfare is not that of the saints, nor, indeed, of sensi- 
ble people. Gregorian music seemed to Newman 
‘* Pagan in the same sense that Italian architecture is ’*. 

Parallels are drawn between ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light ”’ 
and Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality and Child- 
hood, and Newman, it is clear, placed Wordsworth 
very high, wishing to modify his Platonic doctrine in 
a Christian sense. But the simple faith and joy of 
childhood come before religious convictions, which 
Newman himself did not reach till he was fifteen. 
Wordsworth’s ideas are echoed or anticipated by many 
a poet, for it is the privilege of such to keep the child’s 
heart when most men have lost it. 

Those familiar with Newman’s ‘‘ Autobiographical 
Fragment’”’ are aware that he was not strong in 
humour, and the scraps of his conversation recorded 
here do not reveal the epigrammatist. But the literary 
views of a master of harmony in style cannot fail to be 
interesting. When he started ‘‘ East Lynne ”’, it ‘‘ got 
more and more like medicine every page ’’, and the cha- 
racters were “‘ like figures cut by scissors out of paper ’’. 
He saw that Johnson was very unjust to Gray, whom he 
praised as ‘‘ very classical and very beautiful ’’; but he 
found more to carry away in Wordsworth. He 
described Coleridge in 1870 as always seeming to be 


By Edward Bellasis. Longmans. 


under the influence of opium. That, we think, is aq 
obiter dictum not to be recorded as a permanent appre. 
ciation, unless opium is to be regarded as the Open 
Sesame to the precincts of high poetry. Moden 
criticism has placed Coleridge at his best among th 
immortal wizards of verse, and put “ Thalaba ”” and 
‘* Kehama’’, which won Newman’s rapture, into th 
limbo of forgotten things. ' 

We are interested to see the statement, which yw 
recently have heard contradicted, that the Carding 
admitted his indebtedness for style to Cicero’ 
‘* Academics ’’’. He ranks, indeed, with De Quince; 
and Ruskin, whose long and elaborate harmonies ma 
seem strange to a public which enjoys telegraphese, 
The very exercise of the pen helped Newman to writ 
things better than he could speak them, yet he cou 
not ‘‘knock anything off”. The phrases recorded 
here as characteristic of his talk are not particular) 
notable, the best being the description of England 
‘the paradise of little men and the purgatory of grea 
ones’’. For the great ones the mythologist lies in 
wait, as one of the Appendices shows. — : 

As the years go on we get a touching impression oj 
the Cardinal’s simplicity and tenderness. We forget 
the dissensions and difficulties which brought out in him 
all the arts of defence, and we recall his exquisite 


character of a gentleman, ‘‘ one who never inflicts 


pain ’’, one who avoids ‘‘ all restraint or suspicion or 
gloom or resentment ’’, and is ‘‘ tender towards the 
bashful, gentle towards the distant, merciful toward 
the absurd 


A LETTER-NOVEL. 


“Spectators.” By Clara Smith and T. Bosanquet 
Constable. 6s. 
HE art of letter-writing is so subtle and delicate 
that the novelist who aspires to tell a story e- 
tirely by means of it needs a rare skill and equipment. 
There have been excellent ‘‘ letter-novels ’’, but most o/ 
our modern practitioners in this field miss the mark 
They lack the lightness of touch, the readiness, the 
balance and sense of proportion which are essential to 
success in keeping the reader interested and agog. 
‘Spectators ’’ is good, but it somehow falls flat 
The writers have a pretty style, epigrammatic 
and occasionally witty. Some of their descrip 
tions of people and places are excellent. But 
they lack spontaneity and vitality. There is abou! 
these letters an artificiality, a studied pose as of thos 
who of set purpose and not from some inner ané 
uncontrollable impulse have decided to make a book. 
Nicholas Romer and his sister Nanda Wychwood art 
the two letter writers. He, a semi-invalid, edits his 
paper in London, while Mrs. Wychwood travels and 
religiously registers for him all her vagrant impres 
sions. A slender love interest runs through the book. 
The war breaks in on the correspondence. There is 
a war-wedding, and brother and sister finally take 
leave of one another with a rather affected appoint 
ment to meet as ghosts in the woods. ‘* Always 
October, and we could come and look for each other 
often—when there were bluebells, for instance—t 
would be very little trouble for ghosts.’’ Did brother 
and sister ever write to each other like this? 
But although the general effect of the book is dis 
appointing, there are some little gems of thought and 
felicitous phrases in it that gleam out like turquoise 
set in a brick wall. As an example, the story from 
Phantastes, told in a dozen lines or so, shows that one 
of the writers has the capacity of conjuring up 4 
charming vision with a few deft touches. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


ws Deeper Causes of the War.’? By Emile Hovelaque. Translated 
7 the French by the Author. With a Preface by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Allen and Unwin. 42s. 6d. net. 


This brochure is very well known in French, and it is sure t 
be widely read in this English version, for M. Hovelaque has 
deep and wise thoughts on the terrible evolution of Prussia, 
and understands both the mystical Prussian attitude towards 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL COMPANY. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Channel Tunnel Company, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


amatic, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. | The Chairman said: The accounts which nave been laid before 
my part. $s stat in the report to the share ers, t ar 
Bu INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED ° £94,000,000 | has watched with interest the growing movement of public opinion 


| in favour of the Tunnel, but has abstained from taking any 
CLAIMS PAID (hice Se , w £126,000,000 ' active part therein. Indeed, there has been of late a very great 
revival of interest in the Tunnel project, and Mr. Fell, M.P., 
has brought up the question in the House of Commons. Havin 
| been born, educated, and married in France, and identified wit 
FIRE RISK.—Tug Leapine INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT the Entente Cordiale movement, I have numerous relations and 
ovr VaLuaTIons oF WorkS OF ART, FURNITURE, AND OTHER innumerable friends there, and I am thus placed in a particu- 


VALUABLES AS THE BASIS OF POLICIES, THUS SECURING PRO- larly favourable position to judge of the public feeling and 
do not hesitate to say that there is 
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Js and TECTION TO OWNERS. INVENTORIES ARE PREPARED IN ALL opinion in that country. : i 
mpresj PARTS oF THE Kincpom. For ParticuLaRS APPLY TO no deliberate act that would go so far to impress the public 
p opinion in France with the permanency of the Entente Cordiale 
book. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY and the mutual disinterestedness and mutual confidence upon 
here is AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, | which it is founded as the sanction of the construction of the 
20 Hanover Square, W. | Channel Tunnel. From the victory-crowned bonds of arms will 
y_ take _ follow a wide fraternity of commercial, industrial, and financial 
| ‘ greater rapidity than the link of the Channe unnel. ee 
ays i EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, | more confident to-day than I have been during my long associa- 
other F tion with this great national enterprise of seeing it emerge from 
1ce—it ‘ounded 1867. Incorporated 1911. the dream a reality. 
Excellent ildi : t ineering | now formally to move: ‘‘ That the report and accounts 
to ind enough to second the resolution. 
5 dis Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. | Sir Edward Bowron: I have great pose in seconding the 
+ | resolution, and I do not think I can better than simply say 
at and that I fully pod our chairman has 
H | moving now and are likely to move very quickly, and your Boar 
a AT BOURNEMOUTH will be ready, as in the past, to do everything they can in your 
interests. 
at one HYDRO per ape A aed os | Mr. Walford: I see among the assets some railway debenture 
ont mfert, with the Bat | stocks. May I ask whether they are taken at their cost price or 
p and Amusements of a | their present value? 
Hydre at moderate cost. | The Chairman: They are taken at cost. 
| ~ Neca : Has any estimate of the cost of the Tunnel been 
| made? 
The Chairman: I have not the slghtest hesitation in answerin 
ELY CATHEDRAL. | that question because a pamphlet on the subject of the Channe 
| Tunnel has been widely circulated, and you will find in it the 
‘ 2 " | find the articles of our eminent engineer, Sir Francis Fox, and o 
Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the . Sartiaux, the chief engineer of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, in 
sure tof ‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedra), which the estimates of cost of construction have been given 
1e haf MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. and also estimates of the income to be derived from the Tunnel 
russis . after the first years of its construction. 
i Proprietor, S. AIREY. The motion was carried unanimously. 
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kingship and the State and the modern growth of pan- -Germanic 
aims and passions. But he dwells too long on Germany’s mis- 
understanding of other nations, since the other nations mis- 
understood Germany, despite her aggressive wars and trades 
and plans; and if it were an easy thing for rival countries to 
judge one another correctly, there would be no need for M. 
Hovelaque to publish this translation after twenty-three months 
of war. If Britain, France, Russia, Belgium had known as 
much about Germany as she had learnt about them, there 
could have been no war, because her open designs would have 
been countered by their open and adequate preparations for 
defences In other matters M. Hovelaque gets to very close 
quarters with his subject. He is admirable when he writes as 
a scientific historian, giving his whole attention to the evolution 
of Prussia’s ruthless qualities. 
In 1863 von Roon said: “ What I read in history is force. 
- The Schleswig-Holstein question is not a question of law 
or of pedigrees ; ; it is a question of force, and we [Prussians] 
have it”. Yet Englishmen think there is something new in 
the latter-day talk of Bernhardi & Co.! Roon spoke from the 
history of Prussia—the most tragical history in Europe. What 
Bismarck said in 1888 was true of Prussia from 1640 onwards : 
“We must make greater exertions than other Powers on account 
of our geographical position. We lie in the middle of Europe ; 
we can be attacked on all sides. God has put us in a situation 
in which our neighbours will not allow us to fall into indolence 
or apathy. The pike in the European fish-pond prevent us 
from being carp”. M. Hovelaque, like his predecessor M. 
Lavisse, shows how the tyrannies of ill-fortune have acted and 
reacted on Prussian life and character, until they have hardened 
into permanence a national spirit without refinement, but 
formidably obedient to discipline and barbaric in aggressive 
aims. In 1640 the Thirty Years’ War had turned into a dreadful 
wilderness the Prussian domains ; out of her 330,000 inhabitants 
the Mark of Brandenburg alone had lost 140,000. Other 
Duchies were equally afflicted. The population of the town of 
Prenzlau had fallen from 9,000 to 600, and on February 9, 
1639, its magistrate wrote that the famished fed on the strangest 
foods: “ They eat dogs and cats, and even appease their hunger 


in the open street with the bones of the dead; and—must we | 


speak of such horrors ?—famine rages so cruelly that in the 
rural districts, and even in the towns, men attack one another ; 
the stronger kills the feebler, cooks and eats his flesh”. Out 
of this putrescence the fallen people were lifted by colonists 
from many parts of Europe, who became more Prussian than 
the Prussians. After the Seven Years’ War, when Prussia lay 
in her blood exhausted, she was renewed again by a scheme of 
colonisation; and when she was broken by the Napoleonic 
whirlwind, Stein came to her from Nassau, Bliicher from Mecklen- 
burg, Gneisenau from Saxony, Scharnhorst and Hardenburg 
from Hanover,. and restored her to Force and War. How 
fantastic it is that European statesmen should have forgotten 


her history of blood and iron—should have expected from such | 


a strife-born barbarian the qualities of Norman Angell! It will 
take many smooth and soft generations to give peaceful ideals 
to Prussia. And consider her size. She occupies 134,616 
square miles of Germany’s 208,780 square miles of territory ; 
and her population is somewhat larger than that of France, 
being more than 40 millions. What is Europe to do to her after 
this war ? 
“A Year Ago.” By peegnnee Ova E. D. Swinton and Captain 
the Percy. Arnold. 2s. 

This is “‘ Eye-witness’s ’ 
to 18 July, 1915, when this series of descridiix1s and 
reflections ceased to be issued by the Press Bureau. This 
record, with the preceding volume, deserves something better 
than a paper cover, for we cannot doubt that future 
historians will regard it as essential for their work. The 
writing is well done; the point of view is at once well informed 
and judicious; and there is a good seleciion of typical acts of 
heroism. The escape from death of the airman reported on p. 98 
is marvellous enough for wild fiction. The various missives sent 
out to our men by the enemy in the trenches make interesting 
reading, as do the conclusions concerning German public opinion. 


esse tl of the war from 30 March | 


| essay “ On Informing Subordinates.” 


party is very strong, and supported by those ingenious fictions 
which we have now learnt to discover without surprise. The 
tifteen sections of the Count’s pamphlet form, however, @ severe 
indictment, and present to the world some damning facts which 
should have their influence on all sup of reason and 
students of history. It was written before the Battle of Jutland, 
but the exposure of German mendacity and evasion is sufficient 
without that crowning instance of it, 

“ Bible Battles.” By Lettice Bell. Oliphant. 3s. 6d. net. 

The author has conceived the idea of retelling the battles of 
Joshua, Gideon and Saul for a small boy, and has produced 
running narratives which fill out the picture and remind us by 
the occasional use of blacker type of the actual language of the 
Bible. While we think this sort of thing is much better done 
orally, we recognise that the author’s style is, on the whole, 
simple and effective. Her sermonising—surely it is a mistake 
to use this actual word—is less successful, and we must strongly 
protest against the use of slang, since the talk of the nursery is 
quite slovenly enough already. ‘The men ran off to Jordan 
for all they were worth” and “It must have made the boys 
just mad” are sentences that might well be improved, and we 
see no adequate reason for the two present participles which 
begin the story of David and Goliath and stand by themselves 
with nothing to agree with. 
‘Indian Tales of the Great Ones.” 

1s. 6d. net. 

An excellent little book for small children, who will think 
that the pretty stories of kings, wise men, and birds with 
human speech are fairy tales, and, indeed, India holds to-day 
much that seems like a fairy tale to the grown-up English- 
man at home. The author’s simple style is admirably effective, 
and her morals are not overdone, though clear enough. 
The generosity and knightly manners of the earlier East are 
exhibited, and its cruelty is kept well in the background. We 
do not think Mr. Warwick Goble’s illustrations are equal to the 
text, but they may suit their purpose in an age which grows 
ever more greedy for pictures. 


By Cornelia Sorabji. Blackie, 


= 


ONCE A MONTH. 


“Blackwood’s Magazine’? month by month continues to 
represent the Empire in brief. ‘‘Ganpat” writes very well 
about one of those miniature Sandhursts which are scattered 
up and down the United Kingdom, turning out young officers 
to fill gaps in the cadres of our wonderful Kitchener armies. 
These officer cadet battalions have for their teachers officers 
and N.C.O.’s who have been invalided home from our Expedi- 
tionary Forces; most of them are independent units, but two 
or three are offshoots of famous training corps, and wear the 
badges of their parent units. “Ganpat” has chosen one of 
these, known to the world at large as “The Fallen Angels.” 
There are other good military papers, in which amusement 
and instruction go hand in hand together, as in “F. I.’s” 
Somewhere in Africa ” 
is written in an excellent vein, and an exchanged officer con- 
tinues his account of a prisoner’s life under German rule. “ At 
Ctesiphon ” is a story from the war that ought to be read again 
and again, so truly is it “seen” and so modestly is it written. 
There are three articles on the Green Sphinx and the Irish 


_ labyrinth, the best one looking at the Sinn Fein rebellion mainly 


from Trinity College. Then follows a capital portrait of Mr. 
Hughes, and another character study pays honour to Lord 
Kitchener. 


But the best memorial notice of Lord Kitchener is in the 
‘National Review’’; it is written by Lord Esher, who tells 


| us, among many other notable things, that Lord Kitchener 


felt deeply the want of loyalty, and, above all, the lack of 


| friendly regard on the part of those with whom he laboured and 


“ The polyglot attainments of the Germans is no doubt a great — 


advantage to them in many cases’ 
but such lapses in grammar are rare in these pages. 
“Germany and Spain: The Views of a Spanish Catholic.’? By Don 
Fran’ Martin 


; cisco Melgar, Conde de Melgar. Fisher Unwin. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


This is a translation by Mr. Thomas Okey, who has also 
supplied an Introduction and Notes. The Count of Melgar’s 
exposures of German falsehood, barbarism, and arrogance are 
the more effective because in his dedication, he, a devoted Carlist, 
disagrees with pain from the views of his “‘ very dear friend,” Don 
Juan Vazquez de Mella, the leader of the Carlists. The whole 
pamphlet is so clearly animated by sincerity and high motives 
that its success—its circulation has already reached 200,000 
copies—is easy to understand. The German hold on the Carlist 


’ is not a happy expression, | 
| he said, perceive no ray of light. 


associated. “I can see him standing with bowed head, with 
his back to the fire, in his bedroom at the British Embassy 
in Paris. In three hours he was to leave for Egypt and Gallipoli. 
His return to England, he had said a few minutes before, was 
very problematic. The task of having to evacuate Gallipoli 
he dreaded and disliked with all the intensity of a nature accus- 
tomed to vanquish obstacles and te achieve success. He could, 
He spoke of those who had 
seen him leave England without regret, and very solemnly 
he added words that if quoted could only give rise to feelings 
of remorse in those of whom he spoke gently and regretfully. 
When he raised his head his eyes were full of tears. Fitz and I, 
who were present, were struck speechless. Here in France 
Lord Kitchener’s great qualities were valued, and his value 
recognised. In the eyes of the French armies and the French 
nation, he stood for England. His death and the manner of 
it have vibrated through this land.” But at home he suffered 
—suffered much from the little men of talk, who were unable 
to understand the swift and sure intuition that governed him as 
a man of genius in action. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST 


ESSAYS AND LITERARY STUDIES 


STEPHEN LEACOCK. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


“ The whole book is as clever as can be.'’—Times. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JOHN HENNIKER HEATON, BART. 


By his Daughter, Mrs. ADRIAN PORTER. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 


‘The result is a biography of something like model dimensions and construction, and a book at once illuminating and 
entertaining. It is a storehouse of good anecdotes.''—Daily Telegraph. 


FORM. a QUARTERLY OF THE ARTS. Edited by AUSTIN O. SPARE and FRANCIS 
MARSDEN. Royal folio. 6s. net. 


The first number of this remarkable quarterly was published on June 28. It is already out of print, and will not be 
reprinted. It is consequently at a high premium. 


THE SOUL OF THE RUSSIAN. py MARJORIE’and ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready July 18. 


These sketches may whet the appetite of the reader to know more about Russia; they may encourage enquiry and study ; 
and they may be the seeds from which will arise a love for greatly misunderstood Russia. 


DISRAELI. A Historical Play. py LOUIS N. PARKER. With Portrait of 
Dennis Eadie. Crown 8vo. Cloth,:2s. net. Paper, 9S. net. 


** One book that a man ought to secure just now.’’—Referee. 


AERIAL RUSSIA: The Romance of the Giant Aeroplane. 


BygLieut.-Col. ROUSTAM BEK. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d, net. [Very Shortly. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


FAR - AWAY STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE [Second Edition. 


‘From beginning to end they are entirely delightful—each is such a separate gem of delicate craftmanship, of artistic 
construction and of human sympathy, that it is hard to discriminate.'’—Daily Graphic. 


THE BYWONNER 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 


HEARTS AND FACES. py J. FORKED LIGHTNING. py KEBLE 
MURRAY GIBBON. HOWARD. 

BROWNIE. sy AGNES GORDON | THE SHELTERED SEX. 3, 
LENNOX. MADGE MEARS. 

AFRAID. py SIDNEY DARK. A MRS. JONES. mrs. C. S. PEEL. 


PIERRE NOZIERE. py ANATOLE FRANCE. A Translation by J. LEWIS MAY. 
Collected English Edition of the Works of Anatole France. Demy 8vo. 


LOUISE AND BARNAVAUX. py PIERRE MILLE. Translated by BERENGERE 


DRILLIEN. With 8 Coloured Illustrations by HELEN McKIE. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


GREAT SNAKES. 4 New Humorous Story. By W.S. CAINE. Crown 8vo. 18. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 
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